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Survey of the World 


At the election in Maine,on 
the 12th inst., the Repub- 
lican nominees had a plu- 
rality of a little more than 27,000, which 
may be compared with 33,000 in 1900, 
48,000 in 1896, and 12,500 in 1892. A 
heavy vote was polled. The plurality 
largely exceeded the preliminary estimate 
of the Republican leaders, which was 
from 15,000 to 18,000. In the number 
of votes cast the Democratic increase 
since 1900 was much greater than the 
Republican, but the Democratic total was 
less this year than in 1892. The Repub- 
licans appear to be well satisfied with the 
result; but the Democrats also find cause 
for encouragement in the large addition 
to their voting force, which may be due 
chiefly to the return of Gold Demo- 
crats to the party. In the Legislature 
the number of their Senators is increased 
from one to four, and the number of 
their Representatives from twenty to 
thirty. The four Republican Congress- 
men were re-elected by pluralities rang- 
ing from 5,000 to7,000. Local Democratic 
victories indicate a growing opposition to 
prohibition. In Senator Frye’s county 
(Androscoggin) all the county officers 
will be Democrats, and among those de- 
feated was the sheriff, a Methodist minis- 
ter who had rigidly enforced the pro- 
hibitory law. In Cumberland County, 
however, which includes Portland, a 
Democratic sheriff who had permitted the 
sale of liquor under restrictions was re- 
elected by an increased plurality.—With 
extracts from the forthcoming Campaign 
Textbook of the Democratic party, the 
editor of it, Mr. George F. Parker, has 
given to the press the following letter, 
addressed to him by Judge Parker on 
August 17th: 
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“The Times of this morning says that the 
party textbook is about prepared, and that it 
will go to the printer in a few days. Therefore 
I hasten to beg you to see to it that there is no 
word in it that reflects upon the personal honor 
and integrity of President Roosevelt. An 
Evening Post editorial indicates that but little 
care was taken in that direction toward myself 
by the compiler of the Republican textbook, 
but let there be no rejoinder in kind or other- 
wise. I feel confident that you need no re- 
minder, still my anxiety impels me to send this 
caution.” 


Judge Parker has been urged by Demo- 
cratic journals to make public addresses. 
It is said that he has reconsidered his 
original determination and will make 
speeches in New Jersey, Connecticut, 
New York and Indiana. He has been 
told that his home in Esopus is almost 
inaccessible. Therefore he has decided 
to spend a part of the time in New York. 
He visited the city last week and was in 
consultation with many prominent 
Democrats, some of whom may have re- 
peated to him the complaints of leading 
Gold Democratic journals as to a lack of 
vigor in his campaign and the failure of 
the party’s committees to make effective 
use of such issues as the tariff and reci- 
procity. It is announced that Senator 
Gorman will remain in New York here- 
after, taking an important part in the 
management, but acting in an advisory 
capacity, and not superseding Chairman 
Taggart—The Reform Club has ad- 
dressed a letter of inquiry to the Demo- 
cratic editors of the country. About 
seven-eighths of the 812 answers re- 
ceived express a desire for tariff revision 
and for a use of the tariff question in 
the campaign. The Parker Constitution 
Club of New Yorkhas issued a long state- 
ment concerning the President’s pension 
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order of March 15th last, which, it says, 
was “ unconstitutional, lawless and most 
reprehensible.” —Ex-Senator Jones, of 
Arkansas, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee during the Bryan 
campaigns, sharply attacks the Populists 
and their candidate, Mr. Watson, assert- 
ing that they are working in the interest 
of the Republican nominees. They are 
spending “plenty of money,” he says, 
and he has “a pretty strong idea as to 
where it is coming from.” A natural in- 
ference is that he believes it comes from 
Republican sources. “Mr. Watson’s 
purpose,” he adds, “is to assist the Re- 
publicans.” He denounces as absolutely 


false “ the cheap and contemptible charge 

that Judge Parker is dominated or con- 

trolled by corrupt Wall Street elements.” 
ot 


The Republicans of New 
York have nominated for 
Governor Francis W. 
Higgins, now Lieutenant Governor, 
who was for several years a prominent 
member of the State Senate. Ex-Sec- 
retary Root had positively declined to 
be a candidate. Mr. Higgins appears 
to have been the choice of Governor 
Odell, chairman of the State Commit- 
tee, who has superseded Senator Platt 
as leader of the party and “ the organ- 
ization.” The convention was' marked 
by some bitterness, owing to a contest 
between the old leader and the new 
one. Senator Platt’s candidate was ex- 
Lieutenant Governor Timothy L. 
Woodruff, whose friends publicly as- 
serted that the convention was not a 
free and “open” one, but was con- 
trolled by Governor Odell. who feared, 
they said, that Mr. Woodruff, if 
elected, would be Governor in fact. 
Before the roll call, Mr. Woodruff 
withdrew his name and moved for the 
unanimous nomination of Mr. Higgins, 
whom he heartily commended. The 
nominee has accumulated a fortune of 
several millions in the grocery trade, 
in mining and in the lumber business. 
Democratic journals assert that the 
work of this convention has given their 
party an inviting opportunity. The 
leading candidates for the nomination 
to be made at the approaching Demo- 
cratic convention appear to be E. M. 
Shepard, John B. Stanchfield and Dis- 
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trict-Attorney Jerome. Among those 
who have declined to permit a use of 
their names are Daniel S. Lamont (for- 
merly Secretary of War) and Judge 
Cullen, who has been nominated by 
the Republicans, as he probably will 
be by the Democrats, for Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals, the office re- 
cently held by Judge Parker. At the 
suggestion of Judge Parker, it is said, 
William B. Hornblower has been se- 
lected for temporary chairman. It is 
recalled that, some years ago, David B. 
Hill, then a Senator, defeated the 
nomination of Mr. Hornblower (by 
President Cleveland) to be a Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
It is not expected that Mr. Hill will 
control the coming convention.—In 
Massachusetts, Richard T. Olney has 
refused to be a candidate for Governor, 
and Colonel Gaston declines to run 
again—The New Jersey Democrats 
have nominated for Governor Charles 
C. Black upon a platform demanding 
the local taxation of railroad and canal 
property at the rates imposed upon or- 
dinary real estate, and the taxation of 
the franchises of the railroad and canal 
companies by the State at the rate of 
¥Y, of 1 per cent.—In Colorado, the Re- 
publicans have renominated Governor 
Peabody. Their platform commends 
his course with respect to the labor 
controversies, and favors an eight-hour 
law.—The withdrawal of Mayor Fitz- 
gerald, of Pawtucket, from the field, in 
Rhode Island, clears the way for the 
renomination of Governor Garvin. 
The Legislature, summoned in extraor- 
dinary session by him, met on the 13th 
inst., and defeated his purpose by ad- 
journing on the same day, after pass- 
ing a resolution in disapproval of his 
action. He desired the passage of bills 
providing for the initiative and refer- 
endum (with special reference to a 
change in the present system of repre- 
sentation) and strengthening the laws 
against the bribing of voters. 
s&s 

In Alabama, Georgia 
and Mississippi the au- 
thorities are now at- 
tempting to punish persons who took part 
in recent lynchings, or who as members 
of the militia failed to defend prisoners 
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against lynching mobs. Horace Maples, 
a negro who had murdered a white ped- 
dler named Waldrop, was taken from the 
jail at Huntsville, Ala., on the 7th inst., 
and hanged. A special grand jury has 
now indicted 19 persons who participated 
in that lynching. Four of the indicted 
men have been arrested. One of them is 
the proprietor of a hotel. These men are 
in the jail, which is guarded by two com- 
panies of militia, instructed to resist any 
attempt to rescue the prisoners. An in- 
quiry as to the conduct of the militia at 
the time of the lynching is to be made by 
a military court. It was reported that the 
grand jury had indicted the Mayor of 
Huntsville and the Sheriff of the county, 
but it appears that the jury only asked 
the court what steps should be taken to 
procure the impeachment or removal of 
these officers—Governor Terrell, of 
Georgia, has ordered the trial by court 
martial, in Savannah, on the 2gth, of all 
but one of the officers of the militia sta- 
tioned at Statesborough when the two 
negro murderers, Reed and Cato, were 
taken from the Court House (after con- 
viction and sentence) and burned at the 
stake. A board of inquiry reported that 
the troops could have taken the negroes 
‘from the mob while they were on their 
way to the forest. The Governor prom- 
ises to request the Attorney-General to 
assist in the prosecution of the lynchers 
if a grand jury will indict them. The 
Methodist Church at Statesborough has 
called upon members who took part in 
the lynching to resign or make public 
expression of penitence—At Brook- 
haven, Miss., three white men are in jail 
for murdering a negro named List, and 
Governor Vardaman has sent militia to 
prevent a release of them by their 
friends. A detective employed by him 
joined a Whitecap band and obtained evi- 
dence relating not only to this murder, 
but also to plans for the killing of other 
negroes.—At Camilla, Ga., last week, one 
Williford, a negro, was convicted of mur- 
der and sentenced to be hanged on Octo- 
ber 6th. He was guarded by militia, who 
were ordered publicly to load their rifles 
and to use them if there should be any 
attempt to lynch the prisoner.—It is an- 
nounced that Senator McLaurin, who 
has been employed to defend W. C. East- 
land, who is soon to be tried for assisting 
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in burning at the stake Luther Hollsert 
and his wife for the murder of a white 
man, some months ago, will endeavor to 
convince the jury that this burning was 
justifiable. Governor Vardaman sent 
troops on a special train to prevent this 
lynching, and it is said that prominent 
attorneys have been retained to oppose 
the Senator.—All the negro inhabitants 
of Carlisle, Ind., twenty families, have 
been driven out of the town by a mob, be- 
cause a constable was wounded by a ne- 
gro farmer, who had quarreled with men 
of his own race and was resisting arrest. 
The white residents says that they will 
have no negroes in Carlisle—In a letter 
concerning the burning of negroes at 
Statesborough, Ga., Senator Tillman 
says: 

“Mobs are bad, but they are evidence of the 
spirit of liberty. We of the South have thrown 
off the yoke of the black majority. From 
necessity we used force and fraud. The ne- 
groes have the memory of eight years of 
license, and, inspired by the actions and utter- 
ances of President Roosevelt, they have given 
evidence only too plentiful of a hope and belief 
that their time will come again. Race antago- 
nism and hatred grow apace. Negro equality 
is something that will not be tolerated, and if 
it comes to war the negroes will be extermi- 
nated.” 

* 


No settlement of the con- 
troversy between the builders 
and their workmen, in New 
York, has been reached. The striking 
and locked-out unions have sought the 
assistance of other organizations, and 
there is talk of a general strike if the 
employers do not yield this week. It is 
said by the employers, however, that they 
will neither enter into an agreement with 
the locked-out unions nor discharge any 
of the non-union men now at work.—A 
report that the cotton mills at Fall River 
would be opened on October 3d for all 
who were willing to accept the wage re- 
duction, caused the weavers on strike to 
hold a meeting and to declare by unani- 
mous vote that they would not enter the 
mills. But it appears that the report was 
not well founded. The strike is now in 
its ninth week, and many of the strikers 
are living on charity—The coal miners 
in Tennessee have been advised by the 
union’s Executive Board to accept a re- 
duction of 7 per cent., because a strike 
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could not be successful_—Seven thou- 
sand men are idle at Pullman, where the 
car works have been closed. The work- 
men were directed to remove their tools, 
and this leads them to think that work 
will not soon be resumed.—Orders have 
been given for work at full time (55 
hours per week) in the shops of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, where 
only 32 hours have recently been the rule 
for a majority. This change affects 20,- 
000 men.—All of the members of the 
Amalgamated Association employed in 
the Mahoning Valley have been ordered 
out of the mills by President Shaffer. 
This order is aimed at the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and it follows a strike in the 
steel hoop factories at Youngstown and 
Girard, O., where the manager is now 
willing to sign the wage scale and to em- 
ploy union men only. But he insists upon 
retaining the new men recently employed, 
and the union demands that all the strik- 
ers shall be taken back. It is not expected 
that the strike will involve other branches 
of the Steel Corporation . 
Sd 


General Wade reports to 
the War Department 
that it is not only prac- 
ticable, but also advisable, to reduce the 
military force now maintained in the is- 
lands by withdrawing one of the four 
regiments of cavalry and two of the 
nine regiments of infantry. It is ex- 
pected, therefore, that the soldiers who 
are not needed will soon sail for San 
Francisco. Brigadier-General Carter, 
commanding the Department of the 
Visayas, in his recent annual report, 
urged the importance of holding Manila 
and the other principal seaport cities by 
an armed force, to insure control of the 
islands. Sites for permanent garrisons, 
he said, should be selected. “ Tem- 
porary construction arid makeshifts of 
every kind only serve to develop and 
confirm in the minds of the Filipinos the 
idea that the Americans do not intend 
to hold the islands permanently.” He 
also remarked that the “ effect of native 
drinks on Americans ” was “ violent and 
deleterious in the extreme;” and spoke 
as follows of the exclusion of the canteen 
or post exchange: 


“The construction of some of the posts has 
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been followed by the usual crop of saloons and 
disreputable people. With the well-regulated 
post exchange of former days the weak had a 
choice of evils and generally chose the less— 
the pure beer of the exchange. So long as the 
misguided Christian women of America in- 
sist on carrying the canteen question into poli- 
tics, young soldiers whose powers of resistance 
to temptation are below the normal, or not 
firmly exercised, will continue to fall victims 
of the plagues of service in India and the 
Orient generally—drunkenness, dissolute com- 
pany and venereal diseases.” 

Having been commissioned by the War 
Department to report concerning the re- 
construction of certain parts of Manila 
and the planning of a summer capital in 
the highlands of the Province of Ben- 
guet, Daniel W. Burnham, the well- 
known architect, ef Chicago, will soon 
sail for the islands.—There has been pub- 
lished an interview with Dominic I. Mur- 
phy, who was Pension Commissioner un- 
der President Cleveland and is now sec- 
retary of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion. Mr. Murphy is a Catholic and 
was recently the editor of a Catholic 
journal. He says: 

“Independence for the Philippines, at least 
for a long time to come, would be calamitous, 
especially to the Catholic Church in the islands. 
The Aglipay schism is nothing more or less 
than a continuation of the Aguinaldo rebellion, 
and we all know how hostile that movement 
was to the Catholic Church. I believe that if 
independence were granted to the Filipinos, 
and our forces were withdrawn from the is- 
lands, the last ship would hardly have sailed 
out of Manila Bay before our bishops and 
priests would be in imminent danger of their 
lives, and our churches and church institutions 
would be burned to the ground.” 


Mr. Murphy’s statements were made in 
reply to questions suggested by recent 
declarations of Catholic journals in sup- 
port of Mr. Roosevelt and by predictions 
that other journals of the same class 
would take this rer 


Ass reported in our last 
issue, the Russian con- 
verted cruiser “Lena” 
made its sudden appearance in San 
Francisco harbor on Sunday, September 
11th. Our Government had previously 
been able to escape any complications 
with the Eastern war, except as consign- 
ments of American goods in foreign 
vessels had been captured by the Rus- 
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sians. Now the same difficulty was pre- 
sented as the Germans and French had 
met when Russian war vessels escaped 
from Port Arthur had sought refuge in 
their Eastern harbors. Under interna- 
tional law the “ Lena” had the right to 
remain but twenty-four hours, and to 
take on only coal and provisions enough 
to allow her to reach the nearest Russian 
pert, which was Vladivostok. But her 
captain claimed that her engines were in 
so bad a condition that it would not be 
safe for her to go to sea without con- 
siderable repairs that would take some 
weeks. Immediately American war ves- 
sels in San Francisco harbor were di- 
rected to guard the “Lena,” and the 
most careful investigation of the condi- 
tion of her boilers was made by experts 
under direction from Washington. They 
found that the repairs were necessary, 
altho in two weeks partial repairs might 
be made, such as would allow the vessel 
to make eight miles an hour. She is, 
however, capable of making twenty 
miles, being one of the auxiliary cruisers 
built for mercantile and passenger serv- 
ice, under subvention of the Government 
for use in time of war. It seems that 
with two or three other similar cruisers 
she had left Vladivostok and had sailed 
across the Pacific Ocean by a northern 
route, probably with the hope of inter- 
cepting Japanese vessels carrying large 
freight from this country. Where the 
other vessels are is not known at this 
writing, but it is supposed that they are 
hovering near our coast, where one has 
been seen. The condition of the “ Lena ” 
made it necessary that she should remain 
longer than the twenty-four hours, and 
finally, by request of the captain, and 
after correspondence with the Russian 
Government, the authorities at Wash- 
ington consented that she should be dis- 
mantled and remain interned, with her 
officers and crew, until the close of the 
war. This was done with full consent of 
both the Russian and the Japanese Gov- 
ernments, altho the latter insisted that 
the officers and crew should not be sent 
back to Russia, but should be kept in San 
Francisco, where they are to remain on 
their vessel, but on parole within the lim- 
its of the city. Thus the Japanese escape 
any further danger from the cruiser, 
while the Russians save their vessel at 
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the end of the war. Meanwhile we es- 
cape any unpleasant complications and 
keep the good will of both combatants. 
American vessels have been ordered to 
make search for any of the other Russian 
cruisers, apparently with the view of 
protecting our merchantmen from at- 
tack. 
a 


During the week no active 
operations have taken place 
with the armies about Muk- 
den. Both sides were so utterly ex- 
hausted by the week-long battle of Liao- 
yang and impeded by the mud that it was 
physically impossible to do more than to 
bury the dead and care for the wounded. 
It is probable that not less than fifty thou- 
sand were disabled in the battle. It also 
became necessary for both sides to bring 
reinforcements. The report that the Rus- 
sians had received heavy reinforcements 
from Vladivostok does not seem to be* 
confirmed, but a large force has gone 
south from Harbin. At the same time 
the Japanese are using water communi- 
c.tion, by Niuchwang and the Liao 
River, to add to their strength. The 
Japanese hold Liao-yang, but have not 
occupied it, for sanitary reasons, on ac- 
count of the number of the dead bodies. 
Their armies have slowly followed the 
Russians in their retreat along the rail- 
road to Mukden. The Russians are 
mainly about Mukden, altho a consider- 
able part of their force has passed on 
nearly forty miles to the Tieling Pass, 
where is a narrow defile by the river, and 
where they are likely to make a strong 
stand, if not at Mukden itself. The Japa- 
nese, who seem to be able to bring on re- 
inforcements quite as fast as the Rus- 
sians, have their main force along the 
spur of the railroad which goes to the 
Yentai coal mines, but they extend north, 
under General Kuroki, along the east 
flank of the railroad very nearly as far 
as Mukden; but at a distance of some 
miles, and another force is moving in 
the west to Sinmintun. Once more it is 
believed that it is the aim of Oyama to 
outflank the Russians and cut off their 
retreat by seizing the railroad to Harbin, 
in accordance with his previous plan, 
which failed in the battle of Liao-yang. 
Skirmishing has already begun a dozen 
or twenty miles southeast of Mukden, 
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and it may mean a great battle. In an- 
ticipation of such a battle there the Chi- 
nese Government has made representa- 
tion to both sides for the protection of the 
sacred imperial tombs, whichare but a few 
miles from Mukden on a high bluff that 
would be likely to be a scene of battle, in 
which case the tombs would be likely to 
be demolished by the cannonading. Both 
sides have promised to respect the tombs. 
The Russians, however, seem to be re- 
tiring toward Harbin, where it is re- 
ported that General Kuropatkin has 
made his headquarters, and only two 
Russian divisions are said to be ‘south 
of the Hun River just below Mukden. 
The Russian losses in stores and ammu- 
nition at Liao-yang were enormous, as it 
was the richest entrepot in all Manchuria, 
and eighteen immense depots of supplies 
were destroyed. A dispatch from St. 
Petersburg to a French paper puts the 
value of material lost at Liao-yang, in- 
cluding fortifications, at $30,000,000, 


with the loss of two generals, 256 officers, 
21,800 men and 133 guns. 
ry 


The Japanese seem to be 
renewing their bombard- 
ment of Port Arthur 
and a general assault appears to be im- 
minent. The Japanese are said to be 
mining to reach the forts, and a capture 
of 500 Russian cavalry is reported. It 
is clear that the Russian ammunition is 
giving out and that provisions are not 
abundant. The Japanese have again 
sent a demand for surrender, but it is 
said that General Stoessel replied that 
if such another demand were sent he 
would hang the envoys. The latest news 
from within the fortress comes from 
Lieutenant Prince Radziwill, who has 
escaped in a junk to Chifuh, bearing dis- 
patches to General Kuropatkin. He de- 
clares that the belligerents on both sides 
have reached an absolutely merciless 
stage, and that each side accuses the other 
of violating flags of truce and Red Cross 
flags, so that they fire upon them. Prince 
Rudziwill served with the British in the 
Boer War, and was in the siege of Lady- 
smith, but says that the conditions in Port 
Arthur are much more terrible. The 
Russians believe that in case 6f surrender 
they would be murdered by the Japanese. 
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General Stoessel allows civilians to leave 
Port Arthur, but there are three hundred 
women there who refuse to leave the 
cure of the wounded. Mme. Stoessel 
is at the head of the nurses and inde- 
fatigable. Many Japanese dead on the 
slopes of the hills are yet unburied, since 
flags of truce are ignored, and the stench 
is intolerable. He tells of two companies 
of Japanese whose retreat was cut off 
and who hoisted a white flag of sur- 
render, which the Russians would not 
regard, but continued to fire volleys into 
them. Meanwhile, the Japanese in the 
rear, angry that their companions should 
have hoisted the white flag, also fired at 
them till all were killed. The Prince 
says it is reported that General Nogi 
has been killed, there have been other 
reports that his successor has been ap- 
pointed, but the Japanese deny these 
rumors. The Japanese are taking more 
pains to capture blockade runners, but 
junks do bring in large quantities of rice 
and.flour. ' 
ed 


General Kuropatkin has re- 
ceived for himself and his 
army a sympathetic address 
from the Czar praising their courage and 
their skilful retreat. Yet the defeat at 
Liao-yang has greatly disappointed and 
considerably disheartened the people at 
home. There seems to be a new outbreak 
of the difference between the Grand 
Ducal clique that have controlled the 
Government and directed the war and 
the more liberal leaders, of whom Prince 
Mestchersky, a Russian editor with ac- 
cess to the Czar, has published a letter 
in which he rebukes those who declare 
that the war must be fought to a finish. 
He desires an understanding with Japan, 
and an alliance for control of the East. 
He speaks of the-Czar’s désire for peace, 
and then of the utter exhaustion that will 
follow if the war is continued, which will 
help neither side, but be of advantage 
only to their rivals. Russia will be utter- 
ly weakened for many years, while Eng- 
land and Germany will gain all the 
prizes. But the war party is fiercely op- 
posed to any understanding, and will 
carry the war toa finish. There is much 
talk of the supposed agreement between 
Russia and Germany in protection of the 
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latter’s interests, but Germany denies 
what seems to be generally supposed to 
be the fact. That Germany and Russia 
should now make an alliance with Japan 
is utterly unlikely, for Japan seems to be 
also bent on securing a complete victory, 
and will look rather to England and 
China for her allies. It is generally re- 
marked that if it be true, as suspected, 
that Germany is trying to patch up a 
peace which would make Russia and Ja- 
pan partners in the East, she is not likely 
to succeed, inasmuch as Japan has no 
good will toward Germany. We hear 
constant reports of indifference, if not 
hostility, in the Russian provinces. The 
order for the mobilization of the reserves 
makes trouble. Eight thousand reserv- 
ists are missing in Kherson, 3,000 in 
-katerinoslav and as many in Bessara- 
bia. Seventeen officers have been arrested 
in the Kieff district for disaffection, and 
peasants and artisans are refusing the 
summons to mobilize. The Russian 
ukase making concessions to Jews as to 
their residence and trading is regarded by 
many as a device to secure favor of Jew- 
ish bankers on the Continent to the at- 
temptto raise a largeloan. Those Jews who 
are to be allowed to settle or rent prem- 
ises outside of the towns are mechanics 
ard guild working artisans, discharged 
soldiers and those who have received the 
higher education. But these are just the 
ones who will wish to live in the towns, 
while the poor Jews who have been 
driven from the hamlets of the pale into 
the towns are not relieved.—Prince Peter 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky has been appointed 
Minister of the Interior to succeed 
the murdered De Plehve. This is re- 
garded as an excellent appointment 
under the circumstances, for he is said 
not to have the harsh and tyrannical 
disposition of his predecessor. He is 
forty-seven years old, of noble family, 
tracing his descent from Rurik, the 
founder of the Russian monarchy. He 
graduated from the Imperial Page 


Corps in 1875, was made captain three’ 


years later and appointed aide de camp 
to the Czar as a reward for his gal- 
lantry during the Russo-Turkish war. 
After rising to the rank of major-gen- 
eral in the army he was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Penza, and two years later he 
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was transferred to Ekaterinoslav.. In 
1900 he became Assistant Minister of 
the Interior under Sipiaguine, who was 
assassinated April 16, 1902. The late 
Minister of the Interior, De Plehve, ap- 
pointed him to his present post of Gov- 
ernor-General of Vilna in exchange 
with Von Wahl, who had narrowly 
escaped assassination—The detailed 
and interesting story of the escape from 
prison of Sassoneff, the murderer of 
De Plehve, by means of forged letters 
and pretended policemen, which was 
published in London, is officially de- 
nied at St. ecm” a 


The substance of the 
treaty with Tibet concluded 
by Colonel Younghusband 
is given in the London Times. The 
Tibetans are to open three marts for 
mutual trading with India; they are to 
demolish the forts which have blocked 
the way; to give an indemnity, said to be 
$2,400,000, in instalments within three 
years, during which time British troops 
will occupy the Chumbi Pass; and they 
also agree not to sell, lease or mortgage 
any Tibetan territory without British 
consent, nor to allow any other Power 
to be concerned in the administration of 
the Government. The Dalai Lama, who 
fled on the approach of the British, is 
supplanted by another favorable to their 
purposes, by proclamations of the Chi- 
nese Viceroy. The cost to India of the 
expedition into Tibet is said to be about 
$4,000,000. The European papers ex- 
press the opinion that the British have 
simply made Tibet a feudatory state, and. 
that, while they have opened the door 
into Tibet from the south they have shut 
it to the north. They have secured them- 
selves against any Chinese invasion, or 
the extension of Russian influence com- 
ing from the west or north. In the minds 
of hundreds of millions of Buddhists 
British importance is greatly increased 
because Great Britain holds the destinies 
of the country of the Chief Lama. The 
British will leave Lhasa September 23d, 
which is about as late as is safe. Already 
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. there are hard frosts nightly, and snow in 


the passes. From this time Tibet can 
no longer be called a Hermit Nation. It 
will be open to travel. 





The Head, The Hand, The Heart 


BY ANNETTE KOHN 


THREE Nations stood before mankind 

And prayed: “ For us true judgment find ; 
Say which is worthiest of renown, 

To hold the palm and wear the crown.” 
Three Nations that held mighty sway 

And wrought great deeds in ancient day— 
Proud Greece her conquering flags unfurled, 
And mighty Rome that ruled the world ; 
Then meek Judea following came— 

Three rivals—each with rival claim. 


First Greece came forward and did plead 
The crown should grace her sovereign head ; 
Her eyes saw beauty everywhere, 

And Art for her did witness bear— 

Behold in Nature’s wonder book, 

From hill and forest, running brook, 

Her brain did hidden meaning seek, 

And from her lips did wisdom speak, 

She gave the world immortal song— 

To her—to her, the palms belong. 


Then Rome raised up her mailéd hand, 
Said, “I did conquer sea and land, 
Where’er my armies did encamp 

They left of me the signal stamp; 

I builded bridges, roads and towns, 

I gave the Church its triple crowns. 
’Twas I taught chivalry to flower, 

And sowed the seed of feudal power ; 
In every conflict I struck home— 

Who dares defy Almighty Rome! ” 


Then meek Judea in her place 

Did upward lift her starry face: 

“T make,” she said, “no warrior claim 

To win the shining crown of fame; 

But since the day I quaked in fear, 

When Sinai’s God my soul did hear, 

I taught men, tho I swooned in wo, 

The Law, and Truth, and Love to know— 
Tis through the heart my claim I make, 

I ask the prize for your souls’ sake.” 


The Judgment Bar was satisfied ; 

Each cause was well and truly tried— 

It said: “ At last, O Judah, thou 

May’st lift to Heaven thine anguished brow. 
We read all clearly in thine eyes 

The Truth that long we did despise. 

The Head and Hand have ruled their day, 
Their scepter now has passed away— 

We yield the palm, the crown to thee— 
The Heart rules to Eternity! 


New Yor« Cry. 





The New World’s Highway 


BY W. W. RUSSELL 


Unitep States MINISTER TO COLOMBIA 


{Mr. RusselJ was formerly assistant to Minister Bowen in Carficas, Venezuela. « 
From February ist to June ist of the present year he has been Chargé d’Affaires in 
the new State of Panama, and his experience makes this article, obtained as an inter- 


view, reliable and authoritative. ] 


N company with the new Panama 
Minister to the United States, Sefior 
José Doming de Obali, 1. have just 

come up from Panama on leave of ab- 
sence and left everything there pleasant 
and hopeful. Colombia has ceased to 
threaten the new state, and it is not likely 
that she will take any action in the direc- 
tion of coercion. For better or for worse 
Panama in the future is likely to go her 
own way... She is only a few months old, 
but so far her proceedings have evinced 
a degree of sanity, not to say common 
sense, highly flattering to the present 
Government. 

Of the $10,000,000 recently paid by 
the United States to Panama she has 
used a portion in paying off debts, has 
another portion still in hand, and has sent 
Commissioners Arias and Morales to this 
country with $6,000,000 to be invested 
“for the good of posterity ”—meaning 
the posterity of Panama. These Commis- 
sioners are now in this country and will 
represent Panama at the World’s Fair. 

There was some fear that the large 
payment from the United States might 
precipitate an era of extravagance and 
do actual harm, but I have been on the 
spot ever since last February and saw no 
signs of such a result. The Government 
and the people are behaving very soberly 
and are making preparations for the 
great changes which the canal will cause 
throughout the world, but more espe- 
cially throughout Central and South 
America. Of course, the first of these 
preparations was a general raising of 
rents, which has caused some grumbling. 

There is a general interest in the canal, 
a belief that the United States will bring 
it to successful operation and that the 
benefits flowing from the traffic which 
will pass through will be felt in largest 
measure by all the Americas. I think 
that the people in the neighborhood of the 


canal’s zone are quite as much alive to 
the benefits it will bring as are the manu- 
facturers of New York, who will thereby 
find new markets opened at their doors. 

The South Americans and Central 
Americans would sooner do business 
with the people of the United States than 
with Europe, but they have hitherto 
found the “ Yankees,” as they call them, 
indifferent to South American demands 
and requirements, and somewhat igno- 
rant and careless concerning the condi- 
tions-of the trade. 

A wholesaler writing from some South 
American city to the manufacturer in 
New York gives special direction con- 
cerning the packing of goods in manner 
to suit his particular requirement, but to 
such directions the New York manufac- 
turer is likely to pay no attention, ship- 
ping the goods in whatever way best suits 

im. 

On the other hand, the German manu- 
facturer complies with greatest care and 
minuteness with all the directions re- 
ceived from his customer, and, as a neces- 
sary result of this wise policy, the Ger- 
man trade with South America has been 
increasing fast, while ours stands still. 
This is certainly not as it should be, as 
the South American market is most 
valuable now, and going to be much more 
valuable in the future. As I have said, 
the South and Central American people 
would sooner deal with the “ Yankees,” 
if the latter did not make such dealings 
so very inconvenient by ignoring the fact 
that the whole Southern continent is 
practically without railroads or any other 
means of transit, save by nfule-back or 
llama-back, and that, therefore, goods to 
be carried inland must necesssarily be 
put up in mule-loads, according to the 
directions of the South American whole- 
saler. 

Of course, there is some prejudice 
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against “ Yankees” among these Latin- 
American states, and one sometimes 
hears the North Americans abused, but 
this goes along with a very strong ad- 
miration for our country, and when it 
comes to a question between ourselves 
and any European Power the South 
American or the Central American 
ranges himself with us quite as a matter 
of course, and boasts of the fact that in 
the very forefront of nations stands the 
United States of North America. 

The Protestant missionaries at and in 
the neighborhood of the Isthmus: are 
doing a great and noble work in educat- 
ing the people and ministering to the 
sick, and this work is thoroughly appre- 
ciated, yet at the same time there is a 
general latent suspicion. The whole 
population is Roman Catholic. It has 
always been Catholic since the days of 
the first Spanish settlements (at least as 
far as the white men are concerned) ; it 
can see no reason for changing. Yet 
there is a fear that the Protestant mis- 
sionaries’ vigorous operations may not 
be unconnected with a desire to turn 
Romanists to Protestantism. Religious 
freedom prevails throughout Central and 
South America. There is no attempt to 
persecute Protestants. They simply 
don’t exist except among foreigners. 

When I came North all was tranquil 
among the Southern Republics. Venez- 
uela has had peace for nearly a month 
and others have made even better rec- 
ords. I think that as time goes on the 
revolutionary tendencies in these South 
American states will subside and the 
Governments will gradually become busi- 
nesslike and stable. I believe that any 
one who has watched the Southern con- 
tinent for the past fifty years must agree 
that a large part of former effervescence 
is now missing, and certainly the ex- 
amples of Mexico and Chile prove to 
us that the Latin-Americans are far 
from being incapable of conducting Gov- 
ernments on democratic principles. Un- 
doubtedly we will soon see other states 
giving good examples of stability. 

South and Central America are secure- 
ly wedded to republican government. I 
feel assured that Dom Pedro, formerly 
of Brazil, was the last of American mon- 
archs. There is no monarchical party in 
any state, and the revolutions are simply 
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caused by the Outs, who want to get in 
office and have not yet learned to manage 
things smoothly as we do here. As the 
poet remarks concerning another case: 


“Their manners have not that repose 
Which marks the caste of Vere de Vere.” 


In the absence of revolutions the only 
topic of general interest besides the canal 
was the rumor about treasure on the 
island of Cocos and the movement of 
warships consequent thereupon. 

Tradition says that a great treasure 
was buried by somebody somewhere 
in the island of Cocos during the buc- 
caneering times. German and Eng- 
lish men of war have recently gone 
there to see about the matter, and 
I note that the U. S. S. “Tacoma” 
is also on the spot. Much expecta- 
tion has been excited, but it has often 
been so before when the only re- 
sult of search was the discovery of a 
mare’s nest. 

I went to Panama from Caracas with 
a good deal of trepidation, but I found 
that the evil conditions had been consid- 
erably exaggerated. There is, of course, 
an awful climate, but not quite so bad as 
people represent it. It certainly is not 
the cemetery that I imagined. Soon af- 
ter I arrived the tertian fever presented 
me with the freedom of the country and 
entertained me quite hospitably for a 
week. I had to take to bed. One day my 
temperature would be extremely high and 
the two following days it would be nor- 
mal, while I was very weak. The third 
day the high temperature would be re- 
newed. 

At the end of a week I was up and 
about again, none the worse for the ter- 
tian fever, and I have not had it since. I 
don’t know what Chagres fever is like. 
Certainly the climate cannot be as bad as 
has been represented, when -we find that 
Europeans and Americans can live there 
thirty or forty years and retain good 
health. A case in point was that of Mr. 
Henry Ehrman, the banker, who resided 
in Panama for forty years. 

Nor do these countries in their capitals 
lack the attractions of excellent shops 
and of good society—in fact, a very high 
and fine society into which few Ameri- 
cans can penetrate. This is composed of 
the Spanish aristocracy, who have no 
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good opinion of the bustling, pushing, 
assertive and often vulgar white man 
from North America. 

The city of Bogota is 8,000 feet above 
sea level, and yet the appurtenances of 
civilization are all to be found there. 
Most of these have been transported over 
the mountains, and their appearance at 
such a hight is very surprising to the 
stranger. There is certainly no lack of 
pianos, and one feels greatly tempted to 
inquire how in the world they could ever 
have been brought up the trail. It is 
said by those who know that in Bogota 
is spoken the very purest Spanish in all 
America. Old-fashioned Hidalgoes are 
there with their families—men with tre- 
mendous pedigrees, living in the glorious 
past. It is not easy for moderns to gain 
the entrée among them. 

In return for the $10,000,000 paid to 
Panama the United States has obtained 
the lesseeship of a strip of territory ten 
miles wide, traversing the isthmus from 
side to side, with the canal line in the 
center of it. This divides the State of 
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Panama, so that the people of one part 
desiring to visit the other will be obliged 
to cross territory which is in charge of 
our Government. But that fact is not 
expected to cause inconvenience. 

Nobody yet knows when the canal will 
be finished. Perhaps not for eight or ten 
years. It is even not yet decided whether 
it shall be a lock or tidewater canal. If 
tidewater, some of the cuts will neces- 
sarily be very deep and the engineering 
problems most difficult. The vagaries of 
the tide also will make trouble, for tho 
on the Atlantic side of the canal line it 
rises only eighteen inches, on the Pacific 
side there is a rise of 21 feet. 

However, the commercial world can 
well afford to wait a little longer in order 
that the best possible canal may be con- 
structed. There is already great traffic 
of freight across the isthmus by means 
of the railroad there, but this will appear 
trivial in view of the tremendous trade 
tide that will surge across the new world 
highway after its completion. 


New York Crry. 


My Experience As a Political Orator 


EARLY every newly fledged mem- 
ber of the Bar is filled with a con- 
suming desire to go on the stump 

and tell the American citizen just how 
he should cast his vote. I was no excep- 
tion to the rule. Four years ago, when I 
first gratified my desire for stump speak- 
ing, it seemed to me that every ambitious 
young lawyer in our State—and some 
men who are ambitious but who are not 
lawyers—wanted to make political 
speeches. It was a Presidential cam- 
paign, however, and it furnished a golden 
opportunity for many thousands of just 
such men. 

Not being acquainted with the mode of 
procedure in such cases, I wrote to the 
chairman of the National Republican 
Committee, and offered him my services 
during the contest. He replied to me 
very kindly ; but referred me to the chair- 
man of the State Committee. I after- 
ward discovered that only the big guns, 


such as the Lodges, the Shaws, the 
Spooners, the Charles Emory Smiths, the 
Gormans, the Hills and the Baileys, come 
directly under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Campaign committees. All of the 
other orators, and especially those of 
lesser note, are handled by the respective 
State committees. I called on the chair- 
man of our State Committee, and pre- 
sented to him the letter from the National 
Chairman as a method of introduction. 
He, in turn, referred me to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Public Meetings; 
and I began to wonder whether I was to 
be referred through the entire campaign 
before having an opportunity of making 
my speech. The subchairman looked me 
over very critically, pretty much as the 
stage-manager of a theater would scru- 
tinize an applicant for the chorus. I 
seemed to satisfy him, for he took down a 
big book and entered my name and ad- 
dress. 
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Then he reached for another book, 

marked “Open Dates,” and, turning to 
me, said: “ We have five or six assign- 
ments still uncovered. If you desire to 
fill them we will be glad to have you do 
so.” 
“ That is my wish,” I replied. Then, 
more for information than from a desire 
for the money, I said: “ How much am I 
to be paid for this service?” 

He loooked up in surprise. 

“ Do you expect to be paid? ” he asked. 

“Why, yes,” I replied. “Isn’t that 
the custom ?” 

He shook his head very vigorously, 
and exclaimed : “ Not here, anyhow.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I 
asked, noting the emphasis that he laid on 
the word “ here.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ you have to get a 
national reputation before you can expect 
to be paid for making political speeches. 
Indeed, very few speeches are paid for. 
Senators, members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and other influential men go 
on the stump and make their services a 
contribution to the cause. Of course, 
their expenses are paid.” 

“ Well,” I replied, with a little hesita- 
tion. “ Don’t you think I should be com- 
pensated to the extent of receiving my 
expenses ? ” 

He deliberated for a while, and then 
said : “ We’ll get you your transportation. 
You will not have to pay your railroad 
fare.” 

“Ts that all?” I asked. 

He pondered again, and finally re- 
plied: “ You look as if you could make 
a good speech, and I think I will be jus- 
tified in putting you in the first class.” 

“ What is the first class?” I inquired. 

“That means,” he replied, “ that your 
expenses will be paid. In other words, 
we furnish you with transportation and 
take care of your hotel bill. You can con- 
sider yourself fortunate in getting into 
the first class so early in the game.” 

By his orders, I called at the headquar- 
ters a week later and received my first 
lesson in the art of campaigning. I was 
told to go up into the third story back 
room. On doing so, I found myself in 
company with sixty or seventy other 
young men—mostly lawyers—who were 
about to go on the stump for the State 
Committee. Presently an elderly look- 
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ing man, with a shrewd, smooth face, 
arose, and said that he proposed to give 
us a little information regarding the 
proper method of campaign speaking. 
The first step, he said, would be to pro- 
vide ourselves with copies of the cam- 
paign text-book. While he was talking, 
copies of the publication were passed 
around to the company. lt was a closely 
printed, paper covered volume of between 
four hundred and five hundred pages. It 
contained the platforms of the two great 
political parties, the speeches of accept- 
ance of Major McKinley and Mr. Roose- 
velt, and the speech made in the Na- 
tional Republican Convention of 1900 by 
Senator Lodge, who was the temporary 
chairman of that gathering. Then the 
“ professor,’ as we facetiously dubbed 
him, told us that we were to pay particu- 
lar attention to the speech of Senator 
Lodge. One man in the rear of the room 
called out: 

ce Why? > 

“ Because,” was the quick reply, “ it 
furnishes the keynote of the campaign. 
Before Election Day thousands of ora- 
tors will take that speech as their text, 
and the principles enunciated in it will be 
preached to the people in every part of 
the United States from Maine to Cali- 
fornia.” 

After laying still more stress on the 
importance of memorizing the chief fea- 
tures of the campaign book, the speaker 
concluded : 

“ Above all things, stick to your text; 
stick to the substance of the matter con- 
tained in this book. Talk about the plat- 
form of the party and the history of the 
party, and study the speeches of the rec- 
ognized leaders of the party. Tell all the 
stories that you can think of, and that 
would be appropriate at a mass meeting; 
but don’t attempt to be bright at the ex- 
pense of facts. Don’t talk about any is- 
sues that are not involved in this cam- 
paign. We want to be very careful and 
not develop any Burchards.” 

Ten days later I was assigned to make 
a speech in a small town in the interior of 
the State. The meeting was to be held on 
Saturday night, because that afforded the 
best opportunity for the working people 
of the town and for the farmers in the 
outskirts to be present. On the train, go- 
ing to the meeting, I had the pleasure 
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of the company of Colonel Smithers, a 
seasoned campaigner, who had been on 
the stump for twenty-five or thirty years. 
He seemed very much interested in me, 
and expressed a desire to assist me in 
making what he called my “ debut.” 

“My young friend,” he exclaimed, 
giving me a pat on the back that was by 
no means gentle, “ you want to win the 
affection of your audience; then you can 
say anything. Get them in a good hu- 
mor. Tell them stories, and when they 
show signs of becoming weary, quit— 
and quit at once; but, above all things, 
my boy, you must not be afraid of 
springing little jokes on them. Don’t 
say that you have no jokes in your 
speech. That would never, never do. If 
necessary, buy a copy of Joe Miller’s 
joke book, and if you can’t get that go 
to the nearest drug store and borrow an 
almanac; but, above all things, don’t be 
afraid to tell them stories. There’s one 
thing you want to learn, and that is not 
to be afraid of a joke because it is old— 
the fact that it has lived so long proves 
that it must be good. Look at the min- 
strel shows ; the jokes you hear there are 
the jokes your father heard before you, 
and those, in turn, are the jokes that his 
father heard in his day and generation. 
3ut they always go, they are always good 
for a laugh; and when you get the peo- 
ple in a laughing mood they are ready to 
believe almost anything you tell them.” 

The meeting that night might proper- 
ly be denominated as a howling success. 
The little hall was jammed to the doors, 
and many were unable to obtain admis- 
sion. A band of music that had paraded 
about the town for a couple of hours be- 
fore the gathering in the hall, occupied 
the front seats, and between the speeches 
they blew forth such air splitting and 
heart rending tunes as “There'll Be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town To-Night,” 
and, when the speakers were introduced, 
“ See the Conquering Hero Comes.” 

My military friend was the first speak- 
er; he caught the fancy of the audience 
from the outset. I followed him, and nat- 
urally felt a little timid at first; but as I 
proceeded I felt more at ease, and final- 
ly decided that it was about time to 
spring a joke on the people. It so hap- 
pened that a majority of those in the hall 
were either of Irish birth or Irish parent- 
age, and nearly all of the preceding 


speakers had gone out of their way to 
pay a compliment to the race. Stroking 
my broad, smooth face, I said: “ I am de- 
lighted to see so many representatives of 
the Green Isle in this audience to-night ; 
and it gives me pleasure to say that a 
strain of Irish blood runs through my 
veins.” 

At this point in my remarks a little 
round-headed Jrishman who sat in a cor- 
ner of the hall near the stage looked up 
at me in a quizzical way, and said in a 
confidential tone that was distinctly 
heard through the hall: “ Well, ye may 
have Irish blood in your veins, but you’ve 
got Dutch ancestry in your face.” 

This was received with a roar of 
laughter; it completely demoralized me, 
and I was unable to proceed with my 
speech, and finally sat down in great con- 
fusion. Thus, my first effort as a cam- 
paign speaker proved to be a fizzle. 

The following week there was another 
meeting in the extreme part of the State, 
and the Colonel was again my companion. 
He said to me as we alighted from the 
train: “ Now, youngster, you want to 
keep your nerve. That’s all that is nec- 
essary in this business. It’s just like go- 
ing on the stage. You have the ability, 
and all that you need is confidence in 
yourself. Have your stories so arranged 
that you can tell them without interfering 
with the regular order of your speech. 
Watch me, and you may get some point- 
ers. You have often heard the story of 
the sign in the Western dance hall, which 
reads: ‘ Don’t shoot the pianist; he’s do- 
ing the best he can.” Well, I am going to 
use that story to-night, but in a slightly 
different form. It will be freshened up, 
and I think it ought to make’a hit.” 

The Colonel was right. He went on 
and talked in his usual vein for about fif- 
teen minutes, and then started in on a de- 
fense of a prominent Republican official 
at Washington who had failed in a cer- 
tain line of duty. The Colonel claimed 
that the man had done everything that 
lay in his power, and for that reason 
should be given credit instead of blame. 
He added: “ This incident reminds me 
very vividly of an epitaph which I once 
read on a board over a miner’s grave in 
the Rocky Mountains. It read: 

“*He done his damndest. Angels 
couldn’t do no more.’ ” 

Then he proceeded with his speech, 
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and was voted a success by the audience, 
which was largely made up of coal min- 
ers and other representatives of the la- 
boring classes. 

Thus inspired, I determined to try my 
hand at story telling. After criticising 
the opponents of the administration for 
their lack of faith, I said: 

“These people remind me of.the man 
who would not believe in the story of 
Jonah and the whale. There was a good 
old honest farmer in the part of the State 
I came from, who always took great con- 
solation out of the fact that he believed in 
the Bible. One day he met a friend who 
was a skeptic, and his friend said to him: 

“* Dan, do you believe in the Bible?’ 

“* Yes, certainly I do.’ 

“* Do you believe in all of the Bible?’ 

“* Why, yes, of course I do.’ 

“*Do you believe the story that tells 
how the whale swallowed Jonah?’ 

cee I do.’ 

“ee Why? , 

“* Well, because it’s in the Bible.’ 

“* Well, do you know anything about 
comparative anatomy?’ ] 

“* No, I don’t.’ 

“*Do you know anything about the 
construction of the human body?’ 

“* No, I can’t say that I do.’ 

“* Well, then, I don’t understand how 
you-can credit this story. Why don’t you 
investigate it? Why don’t you try to 
find out something about it on your own 
account ?’ 

“*QOh!’ exclaimed Dan, brightening 
up. ‘I intend to. I intend to find out all 
about it.’ 

“* Well, how?’ asked the skeptic. 

“*Why,’ he said, ‘when I go to 
heaven I am going to Jonah and ask him 
all about it, and, if he isn’t there, you can 
ask him in the other place.’ ” 

I had redeemed myself. The story 
caught on immensely, and the application 
seemed to be right, which is not always 
the case with stories that are told at po- 
litical meetings. 

After that I delivered other speeches 
in various towns throughout the State, 
and having “ struck my gait,” I went on 
very smoothly. Probably one of the 
causes of my success was the fact that I 
was naturally fluent. Some others who 
were not gifted in that way were not so 
successful. One lawyer friend always 
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memorized his speeches, and sometimes 
practiced his gestures before a mirror. 
When he was permitted to go on with his 
speech from beginning to end it was de- 
livered beautifully ; but if he was inter- 
rupted—and interruptions from persons 
in a political gathering are very frequent 
—he would break down entirely, and at 
times was not able to finish his remarks. 

But I might say that, after my first 
failure, interruptions did not affect me in 
the least. One night the meeting was held 
in a community which contained many 
persons who were friendly to Mr. Bryan 
and his theories on the silver question. 
While I was in the midst of my speech, 
some one.in the hall cried out: 

“ How about the silver question? Why 
don’t you tell us something about the sil- 
ver question? ” 

“T will, my friend,” I replied, quickly. 
“T witnessed an incident that illustrates 
the silver question only this afternoon. I 
was walking down one of your main 
streets with a prominent lawyer of this 
town when a shabbily dressed man with 
a dissipated face came over and tapped 
my friend on the shoulder. ‘ Pardon me 
for a moment,’ he said. 

“ My friend shook him off, and said: 
‘IT have no time to stop, I am in a hurry.’ 

“* Pardon me,’ repeated the man, ‘ but 
I will only detain you for a moment; I 
would like to have a word or two with 
you on the silver question.’ 

“ That was too much for my friend. He 
fished out a quarter and handed it to the 
advocate of free silver.” 

The audience took it good naturedly, 
and then I resumed. 

“ Your reference to the silver question 
reminds me of another little incident that 
happened in my experience. At a meeting 
held not many miles from here, Mr. 
Bryan made one of his most eloquent 
speeches. The great audience stood be- 
fore him in open-mouthed wonder. 
When he.had concluded, an old 
German woman went up and shook 
him by the hand. She held his hand so 
long and so affectionately that Mr. Bryan 
said: 

“* You seem to be pleased with my re- 
marks.’ 

' “* Ves, indeed, I was, Mr. Bryan,’ she 
said, ‘and I come here to ask you one 
question.’ 
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“The silver advocate felt flattered at 
this indication of his success, and said: 
‘Why certainly, I’ll be glad to answer 
any questions you have to ask. What is 
me 


“Well, all I want to know, Mr. Bryan,’ 
she said, ‘is whether we will come after 
the silver, or whether you will send it 
home to us.’” 

That story, also, seemed to hit the 
fancy of the audience; by the time I had 
finished they were in a thoroughly good 
humor. 

The incidents are only fragments taken 
from my campaigning experience of 
more than four months. To go into them 
any more fully would be beyond the 
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scope of this article, and might not prove 
interesting to the reader. I can say that 
my Own experience proved to be a great 
object lesson, and gave me an insight 
into human nature such as I had never 
had before. I am told by men who have 
gone on national campaigning tours that 
they haye returned better Americans than 
when they started on their trip. The ef- 
fect of making speeches before different 
kinds of audiences night after night, and 
of coming in direct contact with all 
classes of people, is more educating than 
all of the books in all of the libraries to 
be built out of Andrew Carnegie’s money 
can ever be. 


Training Animals by Their Sixth Sense 


_ [The writer of this article is a lady who has become noted among breeders of g0- 
called “‘ fancy stock ’’ because of her remarkable success in raising prize winning horses 
and dogs. She has made this her profession, and is undoubtedly the only woman in 
this country to follow the method she describes, in preference to the use of the ordinary 
ways of training employed on the stock farm. She has had ample opportunity to study 
what many believe to be the sixth sense in animals, and makes use of it in educating 


them.—EDIToR. ] 


HEN I was about six years old I 
became acquainted with Dick. 
* Perhaps I fed him a few wisps 
of hay or a lump of sugar. Anyway we 
soon became ehums,.and when I went 
into his pasture Dick would*come to me 
without a word and follow me about like 
a dog. Something told him I wanted 
him for a playmate, as I lived so far 
away from the children in the neighbor- 
hood that we could not often visit each 
other. Probably Dick felt lonely also, 
for at that time he was the only horse 
we had. 

It never occurred to me that he could 
injure me. In short, such was my con- 
fidence in him that sometimes I would sit 
on the straw in his stall while he stood 
over me feeding, or if he were lying 
down, would huddle up closely to his 
warm body, right between his fore legs 
and hind legs. As if Dick would do his 
best friend any harm! At last the idea 
occurred to me of riding him. I had 
never been on a horse’s back in my life. 
I had never even put a bridle on him. I 


did not like to ask anybody to help me, 
fearing father might learn of it and for- 
bid me to be around the horse. I thought 
a while and finally hit upon a plan that 
was successful. Leading Dick under a 
tree, I climbed into it and slid down on 
his back from one of the branches: Then, 
touching him with a little switch I had 
broken off, we started, fortunately at a 
walk, for I had to cling to him as best I 
could; but-the horse seemed’ to kfféw that 
he was the first to carry me, and so we 
went over a part of the pasture, tho my 
first ride was ‘without saddle of ‘bridle. 
Now that I was on, how. was I to get 
off? Well, to make a long story short, I 
managed to guide Dick under another 
tree, then, swinging myself onto a limb, 
climbed safely to the ground. 

It was not long, you may be sure, be- 
fore I had my second ride, then another 
and another, until I became so accus- 
tomed to the horse’s motion that I did 
as they do in the circus—rode kneeling, 
then standing on his back. Sometimes I 
would lead Dick up to the side of a wall 
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and get on him from its top. In fact, I 
became quite expert in mounting, and 
next decided to put on his bridle. After 
a few trials I could do this easily, for 
Dick helped me by putting down his head 
so I could slip the bridle back of his ears. 
This was such a help in riding that I in- 
creased his speed, until we would go at 
a run around the lot. Finally some one 
saw me and told my parents, but when 
they had seen how I could handle the 
horse they allowed me to continue to 
ride. 

I thus learned how a horse can show 
his affection and confidence; but I re- 
member one incident that displayed his 
intelligence. One of my uncles chanced 
to visit us, and father spoke of my ability 
to ride horseback. He said he did not 
believe it could be possible. It happened 
that we were at breakfast at the time, 
and I heard him. I determined to con- 
vince my uncle, and, slipping away to the 
barn, put the halter on Dick, and, getting 
on his back from somewhere, started at 
full speed for the house. The family had 
just come out on the porch and I thought 
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how I would surprise them, for I had 
thrown the halter reins on the horse’s 
neck and holding on in this way was 
merely astride of his bare back. As we 
were crossing the lawn he shied at some- 
thing and threw me for the first time. 
As I fell, I grasped the bridle, and was 
dragged along the ground directly under 
one of his fore feet. Dick could not put 
it down without stamping on me. He 
realized my danger and stopped of him- 
self as soon as he could, but we were go- 
ing so fast that he carried me nearly 
twenty feet—holding up the leg above 
me and going on the three others. When 
my father took me from under him, the 
horse actually kept his foot raised until 
I was safe, then put it down and began 
nipping grass as quietly as if nothing 
had occurred. 

It was several years after this that I 
had my first dog. Father gave me per- 
mission to buy one provided it was large 
enough to keep away thieves, who were 
fond of visiting the orchard and garden 
and helping themselves. Royal was a St. 
Bernard, and when I saw her at the 
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bench show she attracted me, because she 
had such an expressive face. The man 
who owned her, of course, told me she 
was a fine dog, but at that time I knew 
little about what blood means to a dog, 
and when I bought her I kept the record 
of her pedigree more out of curiosity 
than anything else. She proved to be a 
model watch dog, but displayed so many 
other traits that I soon realized here was 
another animal not only fearless and 
obedient, but so intelligent that she ap- 
preciated what was done for her far 
more than some people appreciate acts of 
kindness. 

If I were to tell all of the stories I 
know about the lives of Royal and 
Grandma, Aunt Sarah, Baby Bylo and 
Baby Beautiful—her descendants—they 
would fill a book. At different times we 
have had from fifteen to twenty men em- 
ployed—some about the stables, others 
in the field, others on the grounds near 
the house. One day a field hand went 
into the barn on some excuse. Instead 
of doing his errand he sauntered into a 
stall, but he had been in it only a minute 
or so when something shaggy came in 
and placed itself between him and the 
horse. A growl warned him to leave, 
and he did without delay. Grandma, ap- 


parently asleep on the lawn, had seen him 
enter. She needed no command to watch 
him. Had he gone in, picked- up a tool 
and left at once, she would probably not 
have stirred, for a dozen times a day the 
gardeners and other outside. workmen 
went to the stables for shovels and vari- 
ous implements without being molested. 
If any of them entered the house and 
loitered in the kitchen to chat with the 
servants, they did not remain long. The 
dogs might not see them, but they very 
soon scented their presence and followed 
them. More than once a scratch at the 
kitchen door has informed Bridget and 
Patrick that Pat must leave and attend 
to the work he was neglecting. 
Grandma has always slept in my room, 
either on the floor or across the foot of 
the bed. One of the men employed in 
the house was apparently honest and 
trustworthy. He did his work well and 
I never saw him idling away his time. 
It was not necessary for him to go on 
any of the upper floors, as he slept in 
another building. One night, after I had 
retired and had fallen asleep, I was 
aroused by a scratching noise. Grandma 
was trying.to pull open the door with 
her paw. I naturally thought of burg- 
lars and quieted her while I listened, but 
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could not hear the slightest sound. As 
soon as I lay down she resumed her 
scratching. I opened the door and she 
noiselessly stole out. A minute later I 
heard a growl, then a cry and the sound 
of something falling on the upper floor. 
I hurried up to the garret just in time to 
prevent Grandma from killing our 
“trusty” man servant, who was prowl- 
ing about in the aitic for some purpose. 
He had taken off his shoes to muffle his 
footsteps, but the dog had heard him, and 
had him flat on the floor with her teeth 
in his coat collar. 

If we come in from a walk or ride and 
the dogs are thirsty, there is never any 
growling over the water bucket. The 
one who comes first has the first drink, 
then the next takes her turn, the others 
waiting patiently. So it is with their 
meals. No bones are snatched away. If 
Aunt Sarah is served first, no one 
growls. A friend came to the house with 
a mongrel dog larger than either Royal 
or any of her family. He at once scented 
them and entered the barn, where they 
were at dinner. Aunt Sarah chanced to 
drop her bone. Grabbing it in his teeth, 
the visitor went over into a corner. Aunt 
Sarah looked at him, as much as to say 
“ You certainly have poor manners,” and 
quietly followed. He showed his teeth 
as a sign for her to keep away, but before 
he could defend himself she had him by 
the throat. The bone dropped from his 
mouth. Then she threw him on his 
back, and, taking her dinner, resumed it 
with the rest of the family. The visiting 
dog did not interrupt the meal again. 

I might tell about how one of my 
friends went after a lot of our horses 
which had escaped from the field, and, 
herding them like a shepherd dog, drove 
them back—without my saying a word to 
her—tho she had never been trained for 
it; how two of them had the only quarrel 
that I ever saw between my dogs—a 
quarrel which so affected me that I 
actually began to cry, when they sep- 
arated at once and one of them—Baby 
Bylo—ran to me, and, putting her paws 
about my neck, licked my face with her 
great tongue. Such were some of the 
reasons that made me think it worth 
while to care for horses and dogs; but 
I had another motive. As a- child my 
health had been poor, but association 
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with Dick and Royal and her children 
greatly improved it. I felt I owed them 
a debt of gratitude. I resolved to study 
them further, and if possible to raise 
types which by proper breeding would 
not only be strong, beautiful and intelli- 
gent, but docile and gentle in disposition. 
If one could develop all the better traits 
of a child by patience and kindness, why 
not a horse or dog? In our neighbor- 
hood was a stallion, which the owner said 
was vicious. The stallion was very hand- 
some and almost perfectly formed. I 
bought him and began treating him by 
a new method. I went into his stall, 
stroked him and by degrees forced him to 
realize that I was his friend—not his 
enemy. Then I turned him over to one 
of my most careful drivers, who har- 
nessed him and tried to get him to draw 
a light road wagon. The first day he 
was two hours in going a mile, balking 
and backing almost continually, but he 
was coaxed—not whipped. The second 
day he was much more tractable. In a 
year he was “ broken” as I wanted him, 
and now he is one of the surest and best 
roadsters in my stable, altho a stallion. 
I secured another stallion, also very 
spirited—in fact, a magnificent animal. 
When I spoke about placing the two in 
adjacent stalls, horsemen told me it was 
dangerous. “ It’s bad enough,” said one, 
“to have the two in the same building, 
for they will kill each other if they can 
get loose. A stallion is like a wild beast 
if he knows another is around.” I did not 
take the advice and they becamenext door 
neighbors. I made King Alar my friend 
as I had made Darmon. I went in and 
out of their stalls as freely as if I were 
visiting Dick. True, at first they sniffed 
and pawed some, but kind treatment, 
plenty of exercise and proper feeding 
made of them friends instead of enemies 
—such friends that I have seen them 
stand head to head, one licking the other’s 
face. I drive them about the country 
with as little difficulty as if they were 
so-called “ ladies’ horses.” 

I soon learned that my little colts 
needed attention and affection just the 
same as Royal’s puppies—that I could 
do some things for them which it was 
impossible for their mothers to do. When 
they should have more nourishment than 
they could get naturally, many a one 
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have I fed with a spoon until instinct 
told it how to drink its milk from the 
pail. As soon as they are born, I see 
that they have plenty of warm covering. 
There are a score of duties one can per- 
form to aid mother and baby, just as 
the human mother is aided, but the ani- 
mal mothers are very different from some 
human mothers—not a bit jealous when 
I put my arms about their children and 
fondle them. In this way they become 
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Beautiful’s first litter. When “ Beauty,” 
as we call her for short, left them for a 
little exercise or to get something to eat, 
in stepped Grandma or Aunt Sarah to 
lick them all over and cuddle them up 
warmly under her long hair, glad to 
play nurse until mother returned. Had 
a stranger gone in the box when any 
of the dogs were there, I don’t think his 
life would have been worth much, but I 
have fiever had a paw lifted against me, 
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as playful and friendly as kittens, and 
that fear of people, which so often makes 
it difficult to harness a young horse, 
passes away. The colts are “broken 
in” at their birth. And what do their 
mothers think? Often I have had one 
put her nose over my shoulder, by this 
caress showing her approval. I have 
helped hundreds of little ones through 
the first days of babyhood, but never 
have I known the mother to act ugly to- 
ward me in any way. And it is the same 
with my dogs. St. Bernards are peculiar 
in their love for their puppies. Not 
only father and mother, but the whole 
family will look after the babies, protect 
them and fight for them with their lives 
if necessary, J remember well Baby 


tho I brought up the babies partly on the 
bottle. 

They know how I feel toward them— 
not by what I have done, but by their 
sixth sense. 

We speak of the wonderful accuracy 
of a dog’s scent and of the marvelous 


vision of a bird. Is it so strange, then, 
that animals should have the ability to 
know by instinct who are their friends 
and who are their enemies? I believe 
not only dogs, but horses of high breed- 
ing, have this sense. Time and again I 
have seen them show it by actions which 
proved their possession of it. They are 
different from us, especially in the fact 
that they never disguise their true fcel- 
ing. They display aversion or fondness 
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by their manner, and I am convinced that 
they detect one’s true character by ob- 
serving mannerisms which we fail to see. 
Because they have this sixth sense, I 
believe they can be trained, or rather 
educated, by developing it, instead of us- 
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ing force, and that this is the only right 
way to bring out what is best in them. 
The success I have attained is due to the 
fact that perhaps I have realized more 
than others the value of this sense so 
peculiar to animals. 


Baby Beautiful When Bight Weeks Old 


In the Third Watch of the Night 


BY HOMER M. PRICE 


HE old station baggage man put a 
scuttle of coal in the big Cannon- 
ball stove, went into the telegraph 

office and then returned to the baggage 
room. 

“No. 4’s losing time,” he said ; “ won’t 
get here under three hours late. Did you 
have any baggage to check?” 

“Well, that’s why I’ve been waiting 
here for the last thirty minutes,” I said, 
with some little impatience. 

“ Excuse me,” said he; “ I knowed the 
train wuz late, and most people set ’round 
here in the baggage room on cold nights, 
and I s’posed you wuz doin’ the same. 
Where to, please? ” 

“ Knoxville,” I said, cooling off some. 

He adjusted his glasses and looked 
clear over them for the pigeon hole of 
the Knoxville checks, and, finally getting 
one, he placed it on my trunk, remark- 
ing: 

“Been over to the mines, eh? Purty 
cold drivin’, wa’nt it? Coldest night 
we've had this winter, ‘cept one; that 
wuz the night Ben Spillman’s mother 
come. Know about that, I s’pose?” 


“No,” said I, “ I never heard of that; 
I’m a stranger here.” 

“Well, sit down thar by the stove an’ 
I’ll tell you ’bout it, if you care to hear. 
Shows you’re a stranger in these parts 
not to know ’bout it. Jest think of it, a 
lookin’ for his mother for thirty-five year 
‘fore she come! 

“Wait till I light my pipe and put a 
trunk agin that door ; that wind from the 
mountain is mighty searchin’. I tell you. 
stranger, it’s mighty lonesome ‘round 
here to-night. Not another passenger to 
go, and none of the neighbors out visit- 
in’, and that train ’way late. But you 
want to hear bout Ben and his mother. 

“Well, Ben wuz here when I took 
charge of the station in ’67—one of them 
awkward; shy boys, always gettin’ in the 
way, but not meanin’ to. Nobody knowed 
whar he come from, just found him here 
one day on the platform after the east- 
bound train come in, a peerin’ into every 
woman’s face that got off. He looked 
at all of ’em, and then turned away, 
sayin’ jest these four words: ‘ She said 
she’d come.’ He wuz ’bout five or six 
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then, they said, and all kinds of ques- 
tioning only brought out those four 
words, and his name—Ben Spillman. It 
was believed that his mother had brought 
him down from the mountains and had 
got on a westbound train, a tellin’ him 
she’d be back on the next eastbound one. 
It wuz just at the breakin’ up of the war 
and nobody thought anything of stran- 
gers bein’ about, and not one of them ever 
remembered of seein’ the mother. The 
child wuz kinder weak in his head, sorter 
daffy like. Whether he wuz always that 
way, or the shock of losin’ his mother 
wuz the cause of it, nobody never knowed. 
But thar he wuz when I come, the sad- 
dest faced little chap I ever saw, with 
his expectations ’way up every time the 
train come in, and ’way down to bass 
when the train had gone and his mother 
hadn’t come. 

“ Some of the old residenters here said 
there had been a big wreck up ‘bout 
Lebanon at the time the young one 
showed up, and that thar wuz two or 
three dead ones, one bein’ a woman, that 
nobody ever knowed who they wuz. They 
‘lowed maybe ’twuz his mother. Others 
said that some woman wanted to get rid 
of a crazy child, and give him the slip, 
but I never believed that, ’cause the kind 
o’ mother that would want to give her 
child the slip could never have impressed 
him with such confidence in her. True, 
he wuzn’t just right in his head, but my 
experience is that that’s the kind that 
knows the most bout some things. 
They’ve got somethin’ in ’em that tells 
who’s who. Some say it’s instinct, but 
whatever it is, the Lord Almighty put it 
thar; so I says, that boy’s mother wuz 
intendin’ to come back. 

“Well, Squire Heartsill takes the boy 
to his house, and he makes himself useful 
‘bout the place, runnin’ errands and 
sweepin’ out the furniture store, but no 
matter what he wuz doin’, when the 
evenin’ train from the West gave the 
signal for the station here, he came as 
fast as he could; and then if the train 
wuz late, he would come down and wait 
for it; didn’t matter whether he’d had 
any supper or not, he’d stay here till the 
train come. Many a time, when he wuz 
a kid, I’d tuck him in here behind the 
stove on a cold night, with my overcoat, 
while he waited for the train. I used to 
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try to get him to tell me what he wuz 
lookin’ for, but he would look so wild and 
scared like that I stopped. He’d mumble 
a whole lot that I couldn’t understand, 
but always ended with, ‘She said she’d 
come.’ If he had dropped off to sleep 
when the train would whistle he’d be sure 
to wake up, and his eyes would sparkle 
and he would go runnin’ out on the plat- 
ford, a clappin’ his hands—then purty 
soon, as the train pulled out, I’d see him 
goin’ slowly down the path to the 
Squire’s. 

“You'd think he’d ’a gotten tired, 
wouldn’t you? But he never did. As 
he grew up the Squire wanted to send 
him to school, but he wouldn’t go. I 
always thought it wuz ’cause the school 
house wuz too fur from the depot, so he 
stayed on thar in the shop, and come 
to be a pretty fair workman. He never 
had had much talk for anybody, and 
after he got to be a man he had less. He 
would go for weeks without sayin’ a 
word to a soul, and I believe he would 
have forgotten how to talk if he hadn’t 
had them four words to say to hisself 
every evenin’ when the train left. He 
never said ’em to anybody ; just sad like, 
as he turned away, he’d say, ‘She said 
she’d come.’ 

“He made purty good wages in the 
shop, and saved his money. When he 
wuz a kid we wuz real good friends, but 
as he got older he got more distant to- 
ward me. True, he’d nearly always come 
in the baggage room just ‘fore the train 
come and roll the truck of trunks up to 
where the express car stopped, but he 
didn’t talk none. 

“So matters went on this way year 
after year. 

“ One summer night the train wuz late, 
and there wuz no passengers to get on, 
and nobody at the depot lookin’ for any- 
body to come, ’cept Ben. He wuz a 
grown up man then, I’d say about thirty, 
and he come out and set down on a truck 
with me. It had been an awful hot day 
and some thunder heads had gathered 
up in the west. Ben set there and 
watched the lightnin’ without sayin’ a 
word. The train wuz ’way late, and by 
and by the clouds got to comin’ closer, 
and I said, ‘ Ben, it’s goin’ to storm. Are 
you scared of storms?’ He waited some 
time ’fore he answered, then he said: 
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“No, I ain’t scared of anything, except 
that she won’t come.’ You couldn’t get 
his mind off of it at all. I asked him 
why he didn’t go and hunt her, for he’d 
saved his money and could travel every- 
where and find her. He said he’d thought 
of that, but then she might come while 
he wuz gone, and then she’d feel just 
like he did, when she didn’t find him 
here a lookin’ for her. He thought he’d 
best stay here and wait for her, for she’d 
said she’d come. I didn’t say no more 
and we sat thar watchin’ the comin’ 
storm. Most an hour passed without a 
word, and then Ben said suddenly, ‘ Don’t 
the Scripture say "bout ’em comin’ in the 
third watch of the night?’ It kind o’ 
startled me, and I said, ‘ Yes, b’leve it 
does.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I b’leve she’ll 
come some time away in the night ; might 
be to-night.’ 

“When the train come, ’way long in 
the mornin’, the storm had burst, and 
the lightnin’ and thunder wuz makin’ 
things lively. I didn’t have anything to 


put on the train and the only thing that 
wuz put off wuz a little bull calf, and 
when the train left I found myself thar 


a holdin’ to a rope with the calf at the 
other end. Ben had been back to the 
coaches, but he see in the lightnin’ 
flashes my perdicerment, and he come to 
help me. The calf wuz a rearin’ and 
bawlin’ terrible, but Ben says, ‘ I’ll take 
him, he’s fer the Squire. I heard him a 
sayin’ as somebody wuz goin’ to send 
him a calf by express,’ so he goes up to 
the bawlin’ critter and says somethin’ 
to it and it gets quiet. He takes the rope 
from my hand and goes down toward the 
Squire’s barn. I see ’em ’way down thar 
when the lightnin’ played ’round, the 
calf a follerin’ ‘long like a dog; and, as 
he’d sprung the Scriptures on me, I says 
to myself, ‘ And a little child shall lead 
them.’ ’Course I knew that bull calf wa’nt 
no lion, but I wa’nt sure that Ben wa’nt 
a child. Years don’t make you a man; 
it’s knowin’ and doin’ things that are 
wrong that makes you quit bein’ a child. 

“That same summer a young feller 
from Kentucky came a courtin’ Squire 
Heartsill’s daughter Bessie. Bessie wuz 
only a slip of a girl, born and growed up 
since Ben went to live with him. He’d 
carried her ’bout on his shoulders all over 
the hills when she wuz a kid, a gatherin’ 
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sweet Williams and wild pansies. She 
always did the talkin’ and the orderin’, 
but she wuz mighty fond of Ben. After 
she grew up she went away to school, and 
when she come back she wuz the love- 
liest, liveliest girl in these parts. While 
she wuz away Ben had done nothin’ but 
work and come to meet trains; so when 
one day she got off the cars and, comin’ 
straight into Ben’s arms, kissed him, the 
poor fellow wuz awfully taken back. He 
looked at his great rough hands and 
homely figure and grew awkward. 
Somehow he avoided her after that, and 
when she did come close to him he’d 
turn red and amble off. My wife, she 
goes up to the Squire’s a whole lot, and 
she see how things were goin’, and she 
says to me, ‘ Tom, he’s in love with Bes- 
sie,’ but I didn’t take no stock in that, and 
neither did Bessie. She treated him just 
like she always had when he give her 
a chance, and I don’t believe she ever 
thought about it, until one night six years 
after, when Ben’s mother came, and she 
found it out. 

“But that summer, when the fine 
young feller come out from Kentucky, 
and got off the train and asked where 
Squire Heartsill lived, Ben wuz thar, of 
course, and said he could show him, and 
the two went down to the house together. 
I saw ’em a goin’ and saw Bessie when 
she met ’em at the gate. I don’t know 
what wuz said, but Ben come back up to 
the depot and stayed aroun’ till I closed 
up for the night. He never said a word, 
but it seemed as if somethin’ wuz 
troublin’ him that he couldn’t quite make 
out, sorter like your dog looks when you | 
hurt him accidentally. He knows you 
didn’t mean to do it, but it hurts him just 
the same. 

“Well, Ben spent lots o’ time with me 
for the next two weeks, until the young 
feller went home again. The young fel- 
ler at first was inclined to make fun of 
Ben, but he found out mighty quick from 
Bessie that thai wouldn’t do at all; so he 
tried to be friendly with Ben, and other 
times when he come down they got right 
chummy—that is, as chummy as two 
folks can get when one of ’em won’t talk. 
They went huntin’ and fishin’ together, 
and one day Bessie went with ’em over 
to the lake, and Ben wuz quite happy 2 
settin’ silent in the end of the boat a 
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pullin’ of the oars while the young folks 
fished and talked. But they were mighty 
kind to Ben and never talked anything 
but what he could hear. The young fel- 
ler tried his best to get Ben to let him 
row, but it wa’nt no use. Ben just clung 
to the oars and watched ’em, or, rather, 
watched her. That day he just got back 
in time to meet the train. 

“Long next spring the weddin’ come 
off, and I’ve always thought it was 
Providential that they married just in 
time to take the evenin’ train; and, of 
course, Ben wuz at the train and didn’t 
see the weddin’. He wuz dressed in his 
best, tho, and just as he wuz lookin’ at 
every woman that got off the train, still 
expectin’ his mother, Bessie comes up to 
him and puts her little hand on his 
shoulder and says, ‘ Ben, I’m goin’ away, 
and I hate mighty bad to leave you. I’m 
awful sorry for you, and I wish so much 
that your mother would come. Ben, kiss 
me now, and God bless you.’ The poor 
fellow kissed her, but when they wuz 
gone Ben watched the train puffin’ round 
the curve yonder and says—he’d forgot 
to say it sooner— She said she’d come,’ 


and then burst out cryin’ for the first and 
only time I ever heard of. 

“ He never seemed the same after that, 
tho he wuz, if anything, happier than 


ever before. But it was a kind of re- 
signed happiness. He grew thinner and 
got tired easier. He didn’t work regular, 
but would wander off to the hills where 
the sweet Williams grew, and would 
bring back great boquets of them to the 
train, thinkin’, maybe, that one of the 
two women he’d seen leave might come 
back. The Squire’s folks just let him do 
as he pleased, so year followed year, and 
Ben grew thinner and more holler eyed, 
but somehow his eyes got brighter and 
more intelligent like. "Bout a year ago 
he quit work altogether, ’count of gettin’ 
out of breath when he tried it. The doc- 
tor said it wuz his he4-t, and that he 
couldn’t do anything for him, but that it 
wuz best for him to quit work. 

“Well, Ben had a purty lonesome 
time, till long last fall, Bessie come back 
trom Kentucky to spend a couple of 
months with her folks. It wuz worth a 
good deal to see Ben when she come, and 
he saw for the first time that other Bes- 
sie, her little three-year-old girl. Seemed 
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as if Ben didn’t know "bout her, and he 
wuz trumped, I tell you, when he saw 
thar toddlin’ on the platform a little 
chap, the very spirit of his old play- 
mate of twenty years before. She went 
right straight to him, and he set her up 
on his shoulder without a word, like he 
used to do her mother. Thar’s somethin’ 
strange "bout children and animals; they 
knows their friends quicker than us that 
reasons and suspicions. He carried her 
on down to the Squire’s, and me and her 
mother follered on behind. This wuz the 
first time he ever failed to say ’bout his 
mother a promisin’ to come. When he 
put the child down she puckered up her 
lips to be kissed, and she kind o’ hugged 
him, but Ben never said a word. 

“Them wuz happy days for Ben for 
the next two months. That child and 
him were together all the time; over the 
hills, through the brownin’ woods and 
acrost the stubble fields they went. He 
made her all kinds of things, from punkin 
whistles to cornstalk fiddles; and he 
got so he talked to her. I expect he said 
more to her in them eight weeks than he - 
ever said in his life before." We could 
see and hear him talkin’ to her in a low, 
tender like way, but somehow we never 
asked the child what it wuz about. When 
winter come on she stayed most of the 
time in his room, and he never left her 
‘cept to come to the train. 

“ Well, the night the mother and child 
wuz to go back home wuz just such a 
night at this. A norther from the Cum- 
berlands had been blowin’ all day long, 
and as dark come on it turned a sleetin’ 
just like ’tis to-night, and the train wuz 
late, same as ’tis now. Ben had come up to 
the depot on time, but when I told him the 
train wuz late he went back to the house. 
This wuz the only time in more’n thirty- 
five years he hadn’t stayed here and wait- 
ed for it, no matter how late it wuz. He 
knew they wuz goin’ to leave and I guess | 
he wanted to be with the child. Well, 
*bout a quarter of an hour before the 
train come they all comes up from the 
Squire’s, Ben a carryin’ the child high on 
his shoulders. They stopped here in the 
baggage room, as thar wa’nt a good 
fire in the waiting room. Ben set right 
over thar in the corner, where he had 
curled up many a night, waitin’ for his 
mother, a playin’ with the child. His 
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eyes were bright like stars and his face 
terribly flushed, like he had fever. I 
talked with the Squire and the child’s 
mother, and we had a sort o’ silent under- 
standin’ not to notice the two over in 
the corner. 

“Directly old No. 4 whistled, and we 
all made for the platform, Ben a leadin’ 
with the child’s hand in his’n. The engi- 
neer wuz a comin’ to the station like 
somebody—no matter who—a beatin’ 
tanbark. Ben’s hat had blown off and 
he looked ghastly thar under the head- 
light, with his long white hair a flyin’ 
in the wind. It had been white for twen- 
ty year or more.” 

The old baggage man stopped here and 
went into the telegraph office to see the 
last report about the belated train. 
When he came back he said, “ She’ll be 
here in ten minutes,” and then went on 
with the story as if there had been no 
interruption. 

“We never knowed just how it hap- 
pened, whether the light blinded and 
scared the child or somethin’ else took 
her fancy, but she slipped right away 


from Ben arid run right out on the track. 
The engine wuz not a rod from her, and 
we all saw her a standin’ a clappin’ her 


hands. We wuz plum’ paralyzed with 
fear; the engineer screamed for brakes 
and reversed, but it wuz too late, he 
couldn’t stop. In the terrible confusion 
I saw Ben make a leap and fall sprawlin’ 
on the track, but knockin’ the child clar 
over on the other side. When the train 
stopped we ran round, and thar wuz 
the child safe and sound, but scared 
nearly to death. The pilot had thrown 
Ben clear of the wheels, but his side, the 
heart side, wuz just one big wound. We 
carried him here in the baggage room 
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and sent for the doctor. He lay like one 
asleep, without pain, seemingly, with his 
eyes closed. The doctor examined him 
and shock his head, said the heart wuz 
givin’ out. For two hours he lay that 
way, with his head in my lap and the 
mother, Bessie, a bendin’ over him. 
Finally his eyes opened, and the old, 
crazy look wuz all gone. He saw her 
thar a hoverin’ over him, and cryin’, 
and we heard him say, very low, ‘ Kiss 
me, Bessie,’ and Bessie just kissed him 
again and again, and told him how sorry 
she wuz. He looked very contented, and 
said, between his gasps for breath, 
“Don’t be sorry. I would have died any 
time in the last twenty years for you, or 
for—one—you—loved.’ Then his eyes 
closed again, and we watched and waited 
a way long into the night. 

“Bout the third watch he stirred and 
tried to get up, sayin’ excited like, ‘ The 
train’s comin’ with my mother. She’s 
comin’ back. Thar it comes; don’t you 
see it? It’s stoppin’ now; they are comin’ 
out of the coaches. Look! She said 
she’d come,’ and with his arms uplifted, 
‘She’s come!’ Then the poor old heart 
beat out and he sank back limp and life- 
less. 

“So that’s how Ben’s mother come 
back. My wife says I’m gettin’ daffy, 
like Ben, when I says this, but nobody 
but me and Bessie saw the look in his 
face when he held his hands up, and 
neither of us have ever doubted but that 
Ben’s mother come back as she said she 
would. But, thar’s your train, stranger. 
Hope I haven’t tired you out with my 
talking, but a night like this always 
makes me think o’ the time when Ben’s 
mother come. Be careful ’bout the plat- 
form; it’s mighty slick and slippery.” 


Da.ias, Texas. 
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long time editor-in-chief of the influential 
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French Cabinet but strongly opposed to all 
visiting America.—Epr1ror. ] 


OUNTRIES where the majority of 
the population is Protestant have 
much difficulty in understanding 

the religious situation in countries where 
population 


the majority of the is 
Catholic. 

In every Catholic country a clerical 
party is organized 
with the aim of 
getting control of 
public affairs. This 
party finds its sup- 
port not only in 
the country of its 
origin, but at the 
Vatican, and it is 
always ready to 
sacrifice national 
interests to papal 
interests. 

France has had 
many sad _ proofs 
of this fact. Thus, 
the French expedi- 
tion to Rome in 
1849 prepared the 
way for the coup 
d’état of December 
2d, 1851. From 
that time on the 
clerical party be- 
came more and 
more exacting. 
The policy of 
Napoleon III 
was contradictory. 
By the war of 1859 he began the uni- 
fication of Italy, and yet, at the same 
time, he kept French troops at Rome so 
as to prevent the Italian Government 
from taking possession of the city, thus 
preserving the temporal power of the 
Pope. But this situation could not last. 
Now there is no longer any doubt that it 
was the Jesuits who, by their influence 
with the Empress Eugenie, brought about 
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M. Guyot is friendly to the general policy of the present 


forms of socialism. He is on the point of 


the war of 1870. Mr. Bolton King has 
proved this clearly in his “ History of 
Italian Unity.” They thought that if 
the French Emperor came off victorious 
they could force him to enter upon a 
clerical line of policy that would be to 
the advantage of the Pope. France 
could have secured 
in 1870 an alliance 
with Italy and 
Austria. But in 
order to obtain 
this, it would have 
been necessary to 
sacrifice the tem- 
poral power of the 
Pope. On July 
23d, nine days af- 
ter the declaration 
of war against 
Germany, M. 
Emile  Ollivier, 
then Prime Minis- 
ter of France, still 
refused to consent 
to this, and the 
Empress did not 
hesitate to declare, 
“T would prefer 
to see the Prus- 
sians at Paris than 
the Piedmontese in 
Rome.” On August 
3d, when the agent 
of Victor Emman- 
uel saw the French 
Emperor at Metz, this obstacle still 
blocked the way to an understanding be- 
tween the two countries. It required the 
defeats of Worth and Gravelotte before 
this absurd obstinacy could be van- 
quished. On August 19th, 1870, the Em- 
peror sent Prince Napoleon to Florence, 
but it was then too late. Ratazzi, the 
then leader of the Opposition in the Ital- 
ian Parliament, answered him: “ The 
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blood of Mentana cries out for ven- 
geance.” Mr. Bolton King adds: “ The 


chain which linked Mentana was forged.” 


After the war of 1870 the reactionary 
majority of the French Assembly, elected 
on February 8th, 1871, and the whole 
body of the Catholic clergy, thought that 
the best way for France to repair the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine was to re- 
establish the temporal power of the Pope. 
Most of the French bishops kept con- 
tinually harping on the principles of the 
Syllabus in their sermons and circulars 
to the faithful. Their attacks became 
still stronger after the adoption of the 
present republican constitution. The po- 
litical crisis of 1877, known as “ the 16th 
of May,” was the work of the Pope. 

On March 12th, 1877, the Pope ap- 
pealed to his bishops to stir up a move- 
ment against Italy, and, thereupon, the 
Catholics of all countries addressed pe- 
titions to their governments in favor of 
the temporal power of the Pope. On 
March 20th the members of the Right in 
the French Assembly called upon the 
Duke Decazes, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, to act; on April 8th the bishops 
petitioned, and M. Jules Simon, then 
Prime Minister, alarmed, tried to stop 
the movement. Thereupon, Marshal 


MacMahon, then President of France, 
called for his resignation. This hap- 
pened on May 16th. The starting point 
of this political crisis was, thus, at the 
Vatican. If the conspiracy of May 16th 
had succeeded, the foreign affairs of 
France would have been placed in a most 
critical position. As it is, this Jesuit, 
anti-Semitic, clerical policy had a reper- 
cussive effect on Franco-Italian relations. 
It pushed Italy into the Triple Alliance 
and caused her to associate her destiny 
with that of England. The good rela- 
tions now existing between France, Eng- 
land and Italy are a proof of the discom- 
fiture in France of the clerical party. 
The present aspect of the foreign policy 
of France is the result of its home pol- 
icy, reflected in the bill passed on July 
Ist, I901, concerning the right of asso- 
ciation, especially affecting religious or- 
ders; reflected in the way in which M. 
Combes, the Prime Minister, applied this 
law, and again reflected in the law con- 
cerning the Catholic teaching bodies, 
which he introduced and carried through. 

The foregoing preliminary remarks 
will help the foreign reader better to un- 
derstand the new conflict with Rome 
which France has just entered upon, and 
which is leading straight to the separa- 
tion of Church and State. But now I 
take up the consideration of the imme- 
diately preceding contentions between 
the Vatican and the French Govern- 
ment, which have led up to the present 
more serious rupture. I refer, in the 
first place, to the law affecting the right 
of association. 

The law passed on July Ist, Igo1, is 
made up of two parts. Up to that date 
no government had succeeded in obtain- 
ing the abrogation of Article 291, and 
those following it, of the Penal Code, 
which prohibited more than 20 persons 
uniting in an association. This bill of 
the late M. Waldeck-Rousseau—for he 
was then Prime Minister—was the thir- 
ty-third on this subject introduced into 
the French Parliament since the year 
1870. But he succeeded in getting his 
enacted into a law. In Articles 10 to 
12 M. Waldeck-Rousseau had, with 
much cleverness, provided for the main- 
tenance of liberty of association. Then, 
in Article 13 and those following, he de- 
clared the conditions on which the re- 
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ligious orders might exist. Here is the 
text of this Article 13: “ No religious 
order may be established unless author- 
ized by a law, which shall determine the 
conditions of its organization.” 

Up to the time of the voting of this 
bill there were two kinds of religious 
orders in Fr&ance,—the authorized and 
the non-authorized. The Jesuits, Do- 
minicans, Chartreux, Capuchins, Fran- 
ciscans, etc., belong to the second cate- 
gory. They had developed in complete 
liberty. Both categories had this in com- 
mon,—they owned secretly property held 
for them by trustees. An investigation 
made by the treasury authorities showed 
that the property, taxed or untaxed, be- 
longing to the various religious orders 
and convents was worth at a low price 
463,000,000 francs ; property taxed under 
the name of a third party, 608,000,000 
francs, which makes a grand total of 
1,071,000,000 francs. ; 

The law of July Ist, 1901, was open to 
criticism; the problem might, perhaps, 
have been solved in another way. Forc- 
ing the orders to demand an authoriza- 
tion was making the State more or less 
responsible for them and, at the same 
time, was giving them a new source of 
strength, because of this very authoriza- 
tion. The bill as presented by the Gov- 
ernment provided that these author- 
izations would be granted by the Gov- 
ernment itself, in the form of a decree. 
But when the bill got before Parliament 
it was decided that the two chambers 
should pass on each authorization. This 
meant a great loss of time for the exam- 
ination of these demands for authoriza- 
tion, and once granted by the Parliament, 
the monks were placed in a very strong 
position by the very manner in which they 
secured this authorization. In a word, 
the application of the law bristled with 
difficulties. 

Immediately after the general elections 
for the Chamber of Deputies, in the 
spring of 1902, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
resigned the Premiership on June 3d, his 
friends stating that the state of his health 
would not permit him to undertake to 
complete the work begun. Senator 
Combes, who had once filled the post of 
Minister of Public Instruction, and who 
had been chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee charged with reporting on the 


bill of which I am speaking, assumed the 
vacant post. 

The clerical party now had recourse to 
the following tactics. In the first place, 
the rather harmless contemplative nuns 
were instructed not to ask for an author- 
ization, which meant their forced de- 
parture from France. The leaders of this 
maneuver hoped by this means to awaken 
a feeling of public sympathy for the nuns 
and the cause. Furthermore, the nuns 
whose organizations were authorized re- 
fused to ask for an authorization for the 
establishments which they had founded, 
tho the new law obliged them to do so. 
Their aim was very plain. They wished 
to make the Government forcibly close 
these establishments. The region chosen 
for this campaign was Brittany, where 
the generality of the peasantry do not 
know the French language, and are fan- 
aticized by their priests. There was a 
warm resistance and the Government had 
to call in the help of the army. The 
leaders hoped that the officers would re- 
fuse to obey and that a pronunciamento 
would be forthcoming from the army. 
The plan was not bad, but revealed a 
singular naiveté on the part of these 
clerical politicians. In three towns in the 
Department of Finistére, the doors of 
the establishments of the Daughters of 
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the Holy Ghost had to be broken open, 
while the ardent defenders emptied on 
the heads of the police and the armed con- 
stabulary the contents of the slop-pails. 
At Pontivy and Brest some of the army 
officers refused to obey orders, and were, 
in due season, punished and expelled 
from the army. The character of this 
resistance provoked disapproval instead 
of sympathy, and the Combes Cabinet 
came out of the fight not weaker, but 
unquestionably stronger, everybody, ex- 
cept the pronounced friends of clerical- 
ism, recognizing that an end must be put 
to this unscrupulous conduct. 

Some of the friars had asked for’ an 
authorization. So in December last M. 
Combes laid before the Chamber of 
Deputies 54 bills, whose purpose was the 
refusal of authorization to as many con- 
vents. The question then arose, Would 
the committee make 54 separate reports 
and would there be 54 distinct debates 
on the floor of the Chamber? It was 
also asked, How many requests for au- 
thorization would be likely to come from 
the nunneries? The time at the disposal 
of the Chamber was not limitless. Final- 
ly, the difficulty was got over by the 
Chamber deciding to reject in a body 
all the requests for authorization coming 
from the friars, which course was also 
adopted by the Senate, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Senator Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, the last speech of this celebrated 
orator. 

But I fear that it is not so sure that 
we have at last got rid of these trouble- 
some monks. The orders reappear in a 
different shape. The Jesuits, for in- 
stance, have laicized themselves, and -in 
this form continue to teach. The courts 
do not agree in their decisions on this 
perplexing question. Ina word, the law 
of 1901 has not, unfortunately, solved 
this difficult problem of how to put an 
end to the clerical education of the 
French youth. Even those who come to 
the defense of the friars in the name of 
“liberty of instruction ” admit that the 
question reduces itself to this, Whether 
it is the State or the Church which is to 
keep school. The real importance of 
the matter is seen when it is remembered 
that this clerical system of instruction is 
simply a political machine, whose aim is 
to assure the domination of the Church 
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and to hold in check the whole political, 
intellectual and social movement sprung 
from the French Revolution. It sets up 
the Syllabus in opposition to the Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man and the 
Civil Code; it inculcates the supremacy 
of the religious over the civil laws. 

The predominance of Clerical instruc- 
tion was brought about in France during 
the reactionary period, which preceded 
the coup d'état of 1851 by a law named 
after its author, the Falloux bill. Thanks 
to this law the Jesuits and the Domini- 
cans were able to establish flourishing 
schools, whose special aim was to prepare 
young men for the great State engineer- 
ing, military and naval schools. Thus 
were they able to fill with their pupils 
the high public offices and the army and 
navy, who were closely bound together, 
who were backed through life by the 
strongest influences, and who were thus 
able not only to aid one another, but also 
in a position to push aside independent 
rivals. The modification of this Falloux 
law was a necessary consequence of the 
law concerning associations. 

It was on December 18th, 1903, that 
M. Combes laid before the Chamber of 
Deputies a bill demanding the suppres- 
sion of clerical instruction of every 
grade. It applied to authorized as well 
as to unauthorized orders. The author- 
ized society of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian schools has not less than 1,452 in- 
stitutions, while 374 nunneries possess 
574 schools, and to these should be added 
1,621 other schools kept by mixed or- 
ders. These make a rather formidable 
total. 

When this bill shall have been passed 
in both houses no order may teach. But 
in the bill as proposed by the Govern- 
ment the Minister of Public Instruction 
was given a delay of five years in which 
to complete the work of-closing all the 
convent schools, and this delay was 
lengthened to ten years by the Chamber. 
Notwithstanding a formidable opposi- 
tion, the bill passed the Chamber of 
Deputies, and was also carried through 
the Senate just before adjournment last 
July. Instead of fighting the bill openly, 
some Deputies tried to accomplish their 
end by overturning the Cabinet. They 
failed, however, and M. Combes has 
come out of the struggle stronger than 
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ever, a fact confirmed by the result of the 
municipal elections held throughout 
France last spring, which were decidedly 
favorable to the Government, and the 
election for the councils general or 
provincial assemblies, which occurred 
this past summer, which also showed 
that the country is backing M. Combes. 

In all Catholic countries, in France, in 
Belgium, in Italy, in Spain, the Liberal 
Party is anti-clerical. Everywhere it 
demands the suppression of religious 
orders, the limitation or total suppression 
of mortmain and 
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the faithful were forced to submit to 
without having anything to do with its 
creation or working. He imagined that 
he had set up an institution which he 
would find useful. But he soon found 
out his error, for it immediately began 
to work against him. 

The Concordat confers on the French 
Government “the right to name the 
bishops.” But the Pope, then Pius VII, 
refused the investiture to those bishops 
whom he did not approve of. * There- 
upon the Emperor seized His Holiness 
and _ imprisoned 
him, first at Savone 





the substitution of 
laical for religious 
teaching. The 
Clerical Party is 
simply playing 
upon words when 
it pretends to be 
liberal, when it de- 
clares that it is 
fighting for the lib- 
erty of a father to 
choose how his 
children shall be 
educated, when it 
battles for liberty 
of instruction. The 
late Louis Veuillot, 
the well-known 
Catholic journalist, 
has, with an auda- 
cious cynicism, 
well résuméd its 





and later at Fon- 
tainebleau. Heshut 
up the cardinals 
in the_ smaller 
French towns. Nor 
did even the hum- 
ble priests escape 
his Imperial 
wrath. When the 
Bourbons came 
back, in 1815, they 
found some 500 
parish priests un- 
der lock and key in 
the jails. It is re- 
ported that Napo- 
leon said of the 
Concordat, while 
at St. Helena: “ It 
was the great mis- 
take of my reign.” 








doctrine: “ We de- 
mand from you lib- 
erty in the name of 
your own principles and we refuse it to 
you in the name of our own principles.” 

The Concordat is based on a mistaken 
idea. Bonaparte wished to complete his 
temporal power by closely associating it 
with the spiritual power. Thus, at Paris 
he would have a prefect of police and 
an archbishop; in the department capi- 
tals, a prefect and a bishop, and in the 
chief towns, a parish priest and a justice 
of the peace. The oath required of the 
b'shops, in accordance with the sixth ar- 
ticle of the Concordat, smacks of a po- 
lice regulation: “If I learn of anything 
in my diocese or elsewhere that is detri- 
mental to the State, I will inform the 
Government of it.” Napoleon thus 
created a hierarchal organization, which 
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Whether he said so 
or not, it is quite 
true. 

After the lapse of a century we find the 
Pope claiming the same prerogative. 
Leo XIII winked at his clergy’s coquet- 
ting with Boulangism and Nationalism, 
but felt that if the Concordat were abro- 
gated the Papacy would suffer an irrep- 
arable blow. Pius X is, however, quite 
ignorant of the ways of the world. He 
believed that the French Government 
would never dare to look squarely in the 
face the possibility of separation of 
Church and State. Hence his insulting 
circular to the French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, complaining of President 
Loubet’s visit to the King of Italy, or, 
rather, his return visit, and his more re- 
cent assumption of the right to revoke at 
will French bishops, regardless of the 
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Concordat, a very simple way of annull- 
ing the Government’s appointment of any 
bishop deemed by the Pope not sufficient- 
ly subservient to the Vatican. By these 
acts the present Pope has shown the ab- 
surdity of the Concordat and the crying 
necessity of the separation of Church and 
State. It has always seemed to me that 
Jules Ferry made a grave mistake in not 
bringing this about in 1881, when he had 
his famous conflict with Rome. Now it 
appears to me inevitable. 

I should like to see this reform car- 
ried through on lines laid down in a bill 
which I introduced into the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1886. The central idea of my 
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bill was the handing over tc tie mu- 
nicipalities, as a perpetual annual grant, 
the 41,000,000 francs now paid out for 
church affairs, and also the church build- 
ings themselves. Then each municipality 
would decide what to do with its share 
of this sum, whether it should be em- 
ployed for religion, education or charity. 
The clergy would then be quite severed 
from the State. This would be the de- 
centralization of the religious conflict, 
which weighs so heavily on Catholic 
countries and places them in a situation 
that renders them inferior to Protestant 
countries, where this tormenting question 
is unknown. 

Paris, FRANCE 


The | Ouest 


BY, WILLIAM HERVEY WOODS 


6 6} F Love hath balm to heal men of their 
| woes,” 
(I cried to Love’s queen-flower), 
“It is the dew-drop in thy heart, O Rose; 
Now let me taste its power!” 
My Lady Rose bent low her beauteous heaa, 
I heard this whisper break, 
“Love heals no hurt””—she sighed the while 
she said— 
“ Save that Love’s self did make.” 


Then to the Laurel I, “ If wreathéd Fame 
Of thy proud leaves distils 

The soothing nard that Orient seers proclaim, 
Wilt thou not ease mine ills?” 

Answered the leaves, “ Were that thou pray- 

est upon 

In all Fame’s kingdom found, 

King Arthur had not gone to Avalon 
To heal him of his wound.” 


“ Teach me thy sorcery, thou drowsy bloom, 
(I prayed the Poppy red), 

“Let me who cannot flee forget my doom, 
On thy dark balsams fed.” 

Breath of the flower across my senses stole, 
A hushed voice murmured, “ So 

Men drown To-day; but on To-morrow roll 
Immeasurable woe.” 


Remained the Vine; and I with Bacchus’ 
train 
Lolling in wanton ease, 
Heard Omar babbling in vinolent strain 
Melodious blasphemies, 
But found no help; nor dared I, like him, 
prone 
Along the wine-stained sod, 
Assume the judge, and for the sins mine own 
Hands wrought, forgive my God !* 


But in the last black gateway toward despair 
Methought one took my hand 

And led me up a barren hillside where 
One tree looked o’er the land; 

“O seeker for the balm of Ygdrasil,” 
He said, “ behold the tree!” 

I looked, then trembling scanned the barren 


hill— 


And lo! ’twas Calvary. 





* Rubaiyat, LXXXI, Fitzgerald’s version: 
“* For all the Sin wherewith the face of Man 
Is blackened—Man’s forgiveness give—and take.” 
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BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE Session which has just come 
to its close in Westminster Palace 
has been the subject of bitter and 

scornful criticism from all the Radical 
newspapers, and, indeed, has received but 
qualified and stinted commendation even 
from most of the Conservative journals. 
Now, I, as a disengaged observer of po- 
litical life, feel much tempted to sound a 
note of my own and to proclaim that the 
Session has been, in its own peculiar way, 
the most valuable we have had for many 
years. But then I would ask my readers 
to bear in mind that I only say it has 
been thus valuable in its “ own peculiar 
way.” In other words, I am inclined to 
contend that the Session has been of im- 
mense service by holding up to us an 
almost perfect illustration of what a Ses- 
sion ought not to be. Never within my 
recollection has there been a Session 
which accomplished so little and of which 
it has also to be said that the little it did 
accomplish would have been much better 
left undone. Now I think any calmly 
philosophic mind must be ready to admit 
that if a Session or an individual cannot 
show us what we ought to do, the Session 
or the individual! has at least rendered us 
a distinct service by showing us what we 
ought not to do. In the case of the Ses- 
sion, moreover—I mean of this particular 
Session which has just passed—I hold 
that the lesson is not merely negative, but 
to a great extent positive, and in giving 
an example of what ought not to be done 
it unconsciously expounds to us and ex- 
hibits to us the causes of the wrong-do- 
ing. 

We must bear in mind that the Session 
which has just closed was working under 
the auspices of the changes made by the 
present Government in our Parliamen- 
tary system, with the avowed object of 
accomplishing a greater amount of legis- 
lation with a lighter and lesser amount of 
toil to the over-wearied legislators. 
Quite a number of new measures were 
carried by the Government, since the 
opening of this present Parliament, hav- 


ing for their object the limitation of the 
time given up to each day’s sitting, and 
enabling members of the House of Com- 
mons to have their “ week-ends” quite 
free for rest and recreation. Under 
happier conditions this change in the 
rules might have worked successfully, 
but the late Session showed conclusively 
that as the Imperial legislature is still 
arranged it meant nothing beyond a fur- 
ther delay in the business. The members 
got their additional hours of relaxation if 
they chose to make such use of them, but 
the business of Parliament lost so much 
time that the most important measures 
had to be let drop for the plain reason 
that the old work and the new holidays 
could not be managed within the allotted 
months. 

The one great source of difficulty is 
that the House of Commons has far more 
work put upon it than it can possibly ac- 
complish within the duration of each 
Session. This fact has been becoming 
more and more apparent for many suc- 
cessive years, and the reason why I hold 
the late Session to have been a model in 
its way is because it has made itself the 
most striking illustration we yet have 
seen of this constitutional defect in our 
Parliamentary system. 

The life of the House of Commons at 
present is a mere struggle among several 
contending parties or sections, each of 
which wants to get some particular work 
done and each of which has to fight 
against all the others for the opportunity 
of doing it. The first step toward the 
remedy of this increasing and portent- 
ous trouble must be the concession of 
Home Rule to Ireland. I am very 
proud as an Irishman of the part my 
countrymen have taken in pressing for- 
ward against whatever opposition the 
measures which they believed essential 
to the prosperity of Ireland. I spent a 
very considerable part of my life in their 
companionship for the carrying on of 
such work. But if I were an Englishman 
and mainly concerned about England’s 
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political progress I should certainly feel 
a very strong objection to the political 
system which allows a very large part of 
the time of the House to be taken up with 
the discussion of Irish local affairs, which 
could be managed much more satisfac- 
torily by an Irish National Parliament. 
Under the present arrangements the local 
business of Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
has to be conducted in the House of 
Commons at Westminster, and I need 
hardly say that the one chief result of 
this plan is that none of the business is 
done or can be done to the satisfaction 
of any of the nationalities which are con- 
cerned in it. One result of this is that 
each nationality is now and then led to 
regard the others, and more especially 
that of England, as merely engaged in 
obstructing the work of its rivals. The 
Welsh members are lately becoming a 
very important organization under the 
leadership of that most eloquent debater 
and orator and clever Parliamentary tac- 
tician, Mr. Lloyd-George, and they have 
often joined with the Irish members in 
endeavoring to press forward measures 
which Englishmen, trying to force on 
their own legislation, are endeavoring to 
obstruct. 


There is according to my judgment 
but one way out of this ever-growing 
embarrassment, and that is to enable each 
country, England among the rest, to do 
its own local work in its own National 
Parliament, and allow the legislation 
which concerns alike all parts of the 
kingdom to be discussed and disposed of 
by an Imperial House of Commons sit- 
ting in Westminster. Home Rule for 
Ireland will be, we may take it for 
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granted, the first step in this movement 
of enlightened reform. At present we 
hear much rumor to the effect that the 
next Liberal administration will endeavor 
to put the Home Rule question aside 
and to treat it as a question no longer 
calling for immediate practical consid- 
eration. I venture to predict that any 
Liberal administration which endeavors 
to act on this assumption will find out its 
mistake before it has been many weeks 
or even days in power, and will feel itself 
compelled to fall back on the policy of 
its greatest modern leader, Gladstone, 
and to make Home Rule for Ireland its 
first important achievement. I am, there- 
fore, driven to regard the late Session 
of Parliament as full of the best hope 
for the future, because it has shown more 
clearly and more effectively than any 
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other of late years how completely our 
present system has broken down and 
how utterly and inherently unsuited it 
is for the rule of a State made up of sev- 
eral different and absolutely distinct 
nationalities. 

The men who made most mark in the 
late Session belong neither to the party 
officially in power nor to what is called 
the front bench of Opposition. These 
men are undoubtedly Mr. Winston 
Churchill, son of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill; Lord Hugh Cecil, son of the 
late Lord Salisbury; Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the Welsh leader, whom I have already 
mentioned, and Mr. Redmond, leader of 
the Irish National Party. The front 
Opposition bench has not shown itself 
strong in the Parliamentary and com- 
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bative sense. Sir Henry Campbell- 
3annerman has great ability and can 
make a good speech with a certain dash 
of genuine humor in it, but he wants 
that hardly definable quality which in 
ordinary language we describe as “ go,” 
and he has not the faculty of rousing 
his followers to any strenuous efforts. 
He has by his side two men at least of 
really commanding ability, Mr. John 
Morley and Mr. James Bryce, but neither 
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of these men is by constitution a parlia- 
mentary fighter, and they are both great 
thinkers and great authors rather than 
ardent promoters of a genuine fighting 
policy. Therefore, the Opposition, at 
least that part of the Opposition which 
is represented by the front bench, made 
but a poor show of it during the late 
Session, and never seemed to have any 
policy to put forward which could arouse 
the Liberalism of the country to rally to 
its support. The General Election can- 
not be very long delayed, and when that 
comes on we are sure to see the Liberals 
again in power, and then no doubt when 
the time comes the leader will show 
himself. 

The sea-coast town, or rather village, 
close to which I spend so much of my 
time, has now a visitor whose coming is 
very welcome to me, Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff, who is taking a well earned 
rest after his long and brilliant services 
as British Ambassador in many foreign 
states. I first came to know Sir Henry 
Wolff nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
when he was a member of the House of 
Commons. He held, indeed, a very con- 
spicuous position even then, for he was 
one of that famous Fourth Party led 
by the late Lord Randolph Churchill. 














SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF 
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The party was called Fourth because 
there were already at the time of its 
formation three parties in the House, the 
Liberals, the Conservatives and the Irish 
Nationalists. But the Fourth Party con- 
sisted of only four men, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Arthur James Balfour, now 
Prime Minister of England; Sir John 
Gorst, still an influential member of the 
House of Commons, and Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff. 

During my early Parliamentary career 
my political colleagues and I occupied 
seats in the House close to those retained 
by the small Fourth Party, and I had, 
therefore, ample opportunity for making 
the personal acquaintance—I hope I may 
say the personal friendship—of Sir 
Henry Wolff. When he left the House 
and entered the diplomatic service I lost 
sight of him for many years, and it was 
a genuine delight to me to come into 
association with him once again in this 
quiet out-of-the-way region. The reader 
can easily understand that Sir Henry 
and I have had many long talks already 
about the old days in the House of Com- 
mons and the men whom we knew there 
and the changes which have come about 
since those now somewhat distant days, 
and Sir Henry is one of the brightest and 
most interesting talkers I have ever 
heard. His varied experiences in for- 
eign courts have enriched him with a 
wealth of anecdote and illustration, and 
he is at the same time a thoroughly orig- 
inal observer and thinker. He is accom- 
panied by his charming and devoted wife, 
who has been his life-companion. 

In my last article I had something to 
say about the new and popular edition of 
Mark Rutherford’s works, which is now 
in course of publication by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. The second volume of the series 
is called the “ Revolution in Tanner’s 
Lane,” and is in its way and in its pecul- 
iarities one of the most remarkable books 
I have read for a long time. The Mark 
Rutherford story was put in the shape of 
an autobiography, and was, therefore, 
mainly a study of one character, altho 
every figure introduced intothenarrative, 
even if only a passing figure, was touched 
off to the life and made in fact to live. 
“The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane ” has 
more of the elements of the story in it. 


altho it is not constructed in any sense 
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on the plan of the novel which is popu- 
lar in the circulating library. It tells a 
story, indeed, but the interest of the story 
is found almost entirely in the study of 
character and not in the array of events. 
It is a picture of the life of a dissenting 
community, or, indeed, of more than one 
dissenting community, in some outlying 
quarter of an English town, and it carries 
us back to the early days of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. Indeed, perhaps, I should 
rather say that it brings us down to those 
early days of the Victorian reign, for 
some of the leading personages we meet 
in the story had accomplished the greater 
part of their life-work before that reign 
began. It is almost exclusively a story 
of the classes who do not belong to what 
is called society. The figures with which 
we are made acquainted are those of men 
and women who are themselves poor and 
of some few who stand, indeed, above 
the level of the actual working class, but 
are merely small traders or insignificant 
manufacturers, and of the religious 
preachers and teachers who minister to 
such obscure orders. The reader who 
is unacquainted with Mark Rutherford’s 
writings would hardly believe’ when he 
opens the “Revolution in Tanner’s 
Lane ” that he is entering upon a narra- 
tive which is destined to fascinate him 
as many a romance of what is intended 
to be thrilling in its interest may have 
utterly failed to do. There is humor of 
the most genuine kind ; there are touches 
of pathos here, there and everywhere 
which reach the heart; a class of life 
which at first seems utterly commoen- 
place, mean and vulgar is shown to have 
its deep problems in it, its poetic emo- 
tion, its startling contrasts, its tragedy 
even where no tragic incident whatever 
is brought into the narrative. The study 
of character is positively scientific in its 
accuracy, and yet the author never seems 
to be like a practitioner going to work 
at the dissecting table, but is a painter 
of living forms. 

I have a strong impression that this 
story will be read with great interest in 
American communities, who, after all. 
are not likely to know any less about the 
people and the conditions described in 
the book than are most of our novel- 
reading classes here in England. I do 
not feel much inclined to spend time in 
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testifying to my critical power by point- 
ing out defects in a work which I admire 
so much, but I may perhaps say that the 
author is not so artistically skillful in the 
construction and the sequence of the 
story as he is in his analysis of human 
feelings and in his pictures drawn from 
the life. That, however, is not a very 
great fault, and it does not in the least 
prevent the reader from entering with 
the deepest interest into the struggles and 
rivalries, the efforts and the ambitions, 
the loves and hates and sufferings of the 
obscure set of commonplace individuals 
who are associated with this revolution 


in Tanner’s Lane. There is, indeed, if I 
may judge from my own experience, a 
frequent feeling of wonder in the breast 
of the reader—of wondet how or why 
he has come to take so intense an interest 
in the lives of those personages, not one 
of whom could possibly be described as 
a hero or a heroine, not one of whom has 
done a great deed or has suffered any 
trouble which is not common even among 
the most commonplace. I shall be great- 
ly surprised, indeed, if these books do not 
even yet win for their author a place 
among the foremost novelists of his time. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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HE most accommodating meridian 
imaginable would form a very im- 
perfect boundary between pattern 

and pattern in American schools. A sur- 
vey of universities so general as this 
necessarily takes the State university as 
the type, tho, of course, the West boasts 
many educational establishments of high 
standing reared upon Eastern models. 
The Northwestern University and the 
University of Chicago occur to all. Ober- 
lin is a New England college in partibus. 
So is Iowa College, at Grinnell. A score 
of others might be named. 

The University of Vermont, on the 
other hand, is a State institution, and so, 
in a sense, is Cornell. In spirit, too, Cor- 
nell reminds one of the West, as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago does of the East. 
Adapting Senator Depew’s remark about 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. McKinley, you 
might denominate Cornell an Eastern 
university with Western ideas, and Chi- 
cago a Western university with Eastern 
ideas. 

In no other point are East and West 
more alike than in their institutions of 
high learning. Our entire educational 
system had origin in the East and from 
practically one and the same set of mo- 
tives. Probably, even to-day, a majority 


of the instructors in nearly every West- 
ern faculty graduated at the East or 
studied there as graduates. 

This is, of course, rapidly changing. 
Home-bred men more and more come 
forward whom broad travel and study, 
added to the attainments they made as 
undergraduates, fit for the highest teach- 
erships. Asa rule, such faculty members 
compare favorably in culture, informa- 
tion, and especially in disciplinary and 
teaching efficiency, with the ablest of 
their colleagues. 

Certain longitudinal differences can, 
after all, be traced between our learned 
institutions—differences very real and 
worthy of remark, tho hard to define with 
exactness. 

The most sensible of these unlikenesses 
is set up by the age and venerableness of 
the characteristic seats of learning in the 
East, to which Western universities, 
creatures of yesterday or to-day, cannot - 
lay claim. No popularity, no populous- 
ness, no wealth, no splendor of record, 
no amount of influence can take the place 
of that subtle but imperative charm which 
ties each Eastern alumnus to his alma 
mater, in view of her being hoary with 
years. If you were schooled upon a 
foundation laid before the Revolution; if, 
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as a collegian, you walked a campus and 
sat in seats familiar to this or that hero 
of the war of 1812, or flourishing in Con- 
gress or in letters when only red men 
occupied the prairies, a sui generis pride, 
joy, inspiration attends your reflection 
upon college life into which Western 
graduates cannot enter. 

In any of the old universities the gov- 
erning body is a private corporation, self- 
perpetuating, save as, in some cases, a 
certain proportion of members is elected 
by the alumni. Spite of this infusion, the 
private corporation remains dominant. 
The general public has no voice in the 
institution’s policy and can make its 
wishes felt there only through public 
opinion and the press, the means to which 
it is shut up in influencing churches and 
clubs. 

With the State universities this is very 
different. Each board of control is 
either elected directly by the voters of 
the State or appointed by the Governor, 
who is, of course, so elected. Western 
universities thus express the people’s re- 
gard for higher education and its wishes 
thereupon with a directness which East- 
ern institutions cannot match. 

This, their trust as the fundamental 
curators of high learning, the people have, 
on the whole, discharged nobly, making 
the most generous provision, both mental 
and material, for teaching and research. 
From the form of government noted it 
might have been feared that political in- 
fluence would pervert university adminis- 
tration. Cases of this have no doubt oc- 
curred, but they have been exceedingly 
rare—less common, I think, than in in- 
stitutions dependent upon private gifts. 
In nothing have the people of the West 
displayed higher character than in their 
zeal for promoting and their sanity in 
managing high education. 

At the moment of deepest agony from 
drought in the worst drought year which 
ever visited the West, a legislature which 
had just voted aid to keep needy farmers’ 
families from starvation till next harvest 
time took up the question of completing 
a library for the State University. So 
distressing was the financial situation 
that even the head of the university dared 
not urge his darling project by a word; 
yet, after mature deliberation, the appro- 
priation passed by a nearly unanimous 
vote. 
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Boards of university control are usual- 
ly smaller West than East, a plan which 
tends to efficiency. In a large board few 
members have much sense of responsi- 
bility. Ina corporation of six some feel- 
ing of the kind reaches every man. All 
recognize obligation to attend each meet- 
ing, endeavoring to maintain grasp upon 
the main items of business. Affairs are 
but to a slight extent parceled among 
committees. The head éxecutive need 
not, as must be done with unwieldy 
boards, see his business first through a 
committee and then through the plenum. 
He meets the plenum itself, and this suf- 
ficiently often, lays before it his pro- 
posals, which are at once considered, 
acted upon, and, if favored, given the 
form of law. Members are under no 
temptation to “ play to the galleries ” or 
separate into partisan cliques. On the 
contrary, everything tends to sincerity 
and directness. They sit around a table, 
look each other in the face and discuss 
with freedom and informality. There is 
chance for the executive to advise with 
them touching measures not yet ripe for 
legislation—a most advantageous possi- 
bility unknown where the board forms a 
multitude. 

Western faculties are recruited among 
the most promising savans from the 
East and from Europe. Every large 
Western faculty comprises variety of gift 
beyond almost any Eastern faculty. Most 
Eastern institutions, in keeping up and 
enlarging their faculties, “ breed in and 
in.” If one of your own graduates will 
do for a place he is likely to be elected 
against a superior candidate not an alum- 
nus. The quality of many an Eastern 
faculty has been thus kept down. Not 
so anywhere West. The best men are 
sought and retained irrespective of the 
question where they have received school- 
ing. 

It results that the personnel of the pro- 
gressive Western faculty is charmingly 
and usefully cosmopolitan. It represents 
the best training institutions in the world. 
Methods from all the foremost teaching 
centers in Europe and America are here 
in vogue, competing with one another 
and giving opportunity for the best to 
prevail. A variety of mutually supple- 
mentary methods is often found in one 
and the same department, incomparably 
enriching its work. 
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At no Western university is the teach- 
ing force in danger of senility. Nearly 
all faculty members are young, working 
for their spurs, and it is well known that 
such often teach better than older schol- 
ars whose fame is secure. The elderly 
professor who never did aught in his life 
save faithfully to draw his salary, never 
inspired a pupil and never published a 
research, but has, through sheer lethargy 
on the part of the board employing him, 
continued to “ hold down” his chair, is 
not found in any Western institution of 
rank. 

In dealing with the tenure of university 
teachers the West enforces the competi- 
tive principle more rigidly than the East 
does. It is not thought that a professor 
who has grown inefficient has a right to 
his place simply because he has wrought 
long for the institution, even if his service 
has been satisfactory. In some cases ap- 
plication of the competitive principle ap- 
pears cruel, and it may now and then be 
so in fact; but, generally, the procedure 
is commendable. None who compare in- 
stitutions where it prevails with those 
using greater apparent clemency can 
doubt which is the juster policy on the 
whole and in the long run. 

University teaching is very consider- 
ably more energetic West than East. This 
is in part due to considerations named 
above, but there is also a new one of great 
weight—namely, the pressure to hard 
work put upon professors by students. 
A colleague once said to me: “ When we 
taught in the East we were obliged to be 
all the time prodding our pupils. Here 
the tables are turned; our pupils are all 
the time prodding us.” In this part of 
the country a lazy instructor would be 
very miserable. If his courses were elec- 
tive he would soon be without classes. 
Here one never hears students complain 
that their tasks are too severe, tho such 
criticisms might be just. 

University library facilities are less 
ample and various West than East; but, 
so far as students’ needs are concerned, 
the disparity is more apparent than real. 
All over the world old libraries largely 
consist of material which neither students 
nor professors, nor even investigators of 
the recondite, ever use. The books are 
simply lumber, not to be burned, yet re- 
\uiring precious room, besides large ex- 
pense for oversight and care. 


The typical university library at the 
West is made up almost entirely of 
usable stock. It is primarily a working 
library for professors and students, with 
a fair outfit for deepest research. The 
books are up-to-date. A large propor- 
tion of the yearly expenditure is for cur- 
rent periodicals of the first order. 

And the books are used—in fact, very 
rapidly used up. Nothing surprises an 
Eastern college man in a Western col- 
lege library more than the shabby ap- 
pearance of the books. This offends him 
till he learns the cause, when his disgust 
turns to admiration. The sorry look of 
the books is not due to maltreatment; on 
the contrary, the utmost care is usual in 
handling them; but they are read with 
such unremitting assiduity by student af- 
ter student that no amount of care keeps 
them presentable. 

Every State university has from the 
first cherished ambition to be a university 
indeed and not a mere college. Perhaps 
this has in some cases directed effort to 
investigation and to graduate teaching at 
the expense of college work, but the uni- 
versity ambition has in the main wrought 
well. Prompted to advanced researches 
that they might carry along classes of 
graduate students, professors have en- 
riched all their teaching down to the most 
ordinary elements. Virile college instruc- 
tion cannot be kept up very long in any 
other way. 

Regrettably, classical letters are not 
popular in the West. The remission of 
Greek, in particular, has become painfully 
common. Few high schools teach it, and 
college classes pursuing it are small. But 
for the denominational colleges of the 
West, which deserve the utmost credit 
for encouraging Greek, the situation in 
this respect would be deplorable indeed. 

Culture studies as a class have to fight 
harder at the West, owing to the terrific 
pressure of scientific pursuits. Few 
sophomores—and who can blame them! 
—like to grind at Aristophanes or Titus 
Livy, while knowing that their attain- 
ments as surveyors, machinists, or in sci- 
entific farming or stock breeding will as- 
sure every one of them a thousand a year 
from the day he leaves the university. 

Spite of such pressure contra, the hu- 
manities win devotees year by year. His- 
tory and literature have already come to 
their rights. Courses in the history and 
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criticism of the fine arts are common and 
numerously attended. Much instruction 
is given in the practice of painting, sculp- 
ture and music. Music is cultivated in 
Western institutions of learning much 
more sedulously than in those of the East. 
I recently heard “The Messiah” ren- 
dered by the undergradute amateurs of a 
prairie university with a _ perfection 
which would have done credit to pro- 
fessional musicians. Such a perform- 
ance, I think, was never undertaken by 
student talent in any Eastern university. 

A peculiarity which the State univer- 
sities do not share with any of their great 
mates East is co-education proper, the 
admission of women on the same terms 
as men to all departments of instruction 
without exception. No limitation of this 
liberty to women would be tolerated or 
even thought of by any State university. 

At each of three quarter-centennial 
celebrations, recently held by as many 
flourishing State universities co-education 
received praise at once ample, uncondi- 
tional and spontaneous, evoking no dis- 
sonant voice. In none of these university 
circles, apparently, had a word of scandal 
arising from the practice of co-education 
— been heard. Such testimony is gen- 
eral. 

Nor has any State university felt the 
difficulty which Oxford and Cambridge 
opponents of co-education dread, which 
same, it is understood, led the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to substitute for 
co-education the co-ordinate education 
of the sexes—viz., morbid repression 
and self-consciousness on the part of 
men students, occasioned by the pres- 
ence of women in the same classes 
with them. The State universities find, 
I think, that women’s influence works 
help to the men rather than hindrance. 
In the standard portions of the curricu- 
lum women always average, according 
to the usual class-room tests, to rank 
higher than men. They work more 
steadily ; they have superior verbal mem- 
ory; they pass better examinations. All 
this is good stimulus to the men, who, 
meantime, average to be surer than the 
women to seize and remember the logical 
elements in what they learn, and to re- 
main efficiently studious years after 
graduation. 

There can be no doubt that the great 
State universities of the West are hence- 
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forth to be prominent factors in Ameri- 
can higher education. Should any“con- 
sider that our account of them thus far 
has been too favorable, what follows may 
serve to dress the balance. 

A Western professor, besides being 
nearly always overworked and under- 
paid, is at great disadvantage in situa- 
tion, far from most peers laboring in his 
department. Unlike faculty men East, 
he cannot without great expenditure of 
time and money meet co-laborers in dis- 
cussions or conferences or in formal con- 
ventions. Here is a serious handicap. 
He can read, and he does; but books and 
brochures are but a poor substitute for 
viva voce presentation and debate. 

All higher educational work West suf- 
fers from the imperfect home and school 
training of most students. Tho not un- 
known, those cultivating family and 
neighborhood influences which, in many 
an Eastern community, endow youth with 
the essentials of culture even before they 
enter college, are as yet rather rare in the 
great West. Happily, this local dearth 
will soon pass. 

College spirit “ out West” is for the 
present seriously weakened by the fact— 
this is my interpretation—that most 
higher education throughout the section 
is State-supported. Free tuition for all 
bachelorships was at first a necessity and 
has wrought incalculable benefit in all 
the newer communities of our country, 
but, like the sunshine, it is abused. 
Judged by the Eastern standard, Western 
college people are deficient in gratitude 
for academic privileges, taking these, like 
their common school education, as a mat- 
ter of course. Alma mater’s image is 
thus painfully belittled in many souls. 
College spirit lacks flavor, fervor and 
depth. If the majority of our graduates 
are more or less warmly loyal, few are 
passionately so. All this will change. 

“It is, sir,” said Webster, pleading for 
Dartmouth before the Supreme Court of 
his country, while tears stood in rever- 
end judges’ eyes—“ it is, sir, a small col- 
lege, but there are those who love it. 

Love like this should spread West, for 
it is due. The average State university 
alumnus is more deeply indebted to his 
alma mater than any one could have been 
to Dartmouth when Webster spoke those 
words in 1818. 

Lincotn, Nes. 
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Concerning the Mode of Evo- 
lution* 


It is interesting to notice the attitude 
of writers and investigators toward the 
doctrine of evolution. Some of us re- 
member the fierce opposition of a certain 
class of men who could not accept so new 
and revolutionary a theory; the doubt- 
ing hesitancy of others who found so 
many lions in the way that they feared 
to follow it; the candid, intelligent adop- 
tion by those who held theory and hy- 
pothesis to be merely the present explana- 
tion of the facts at our command; and, 
finally, the exuberant and somewhat fran- 
tic acceptance of the new doctrine as the 
final and complete explanation of all 
things by still another type of writers. 
The latter may be likened to those in the 
parable who received the word with glad- 
ness “ because they had no deepness of 
earth.” It would not be difficult to find 
a likeness to each of the other charac- 
ters, but the reader can easily do this for 
himself. It is fortunate that there are 
always some “that heareth the word, 
and understandeth it,” for in them “ it 
beareth fruit and bringeth forth some a 
hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty.” 
It is through the latter that progress is 
made, for these are the only ones who 
bear fruit of any kind. Those who 
fiercely opposed have disappeared ; those 
who feared and hesitated are no longer 
with us. The joyous and excitable souls 
who were such zealous evolutionists have 
long since found other and later theories 
with which to entertain themselves and 
amuse their friends. 

Professor Morgan’s book is at once in- 
teresting and suggestive. He first states 
the problem of adaptation, illustrating 
the kinds of adaptation by examples 
taken from various plants and animals. 
As to the theory, he distinctly gives his 
adherence in the first paragraph of the 
chapter where he says that “ the plant or 

* EVOLUTION AND ADAPTATION. By Thomas Hunt 


Morgam, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.00. 


the animal is so constructed that it is 
suited to a particular set of physical con- 
ditions,” and “it may so respond to a 
change in the outer world that it further 
adjusts itself to changing conditions.” 
Yet he is very critical when he comes to 
particular cases, as is indeed quite proper, 
for there can be no question that there is 
much danger here of being too believing. 

In a similar spirit the professor ex- 
amines the general theory of evolution. 
In order to avoid confusion he uses the 
term “transmutation” instead of “ de- 
scent,” the former including the idea of 
modification, which the latter does not. 
That the full meaning of the theory of 
transmutation is grasped by him is shown 
by his attitude toward taxonomy, regard- 
ing which he says: 

“We should always keep in mind the fact 
that the individual is the only reality with 
which we have to deal, and that the arrange- 
ment of these into species, genera, families, 
etc., is only a scheme invented by man for pur- 
poses of classification. Thus, there is no such 
thing in nature as a species, except as a con- 
cept of a group of forms more or less alike. 
In nature there are no genera, families, or- 
ders, etc. These are inventions of man for 
purposes of classification.” 


Two chapters are given to a critical 
examination of Darwin’s theories of arti- 
ficial and natural selection, and a third 
to the theory of sexual selection. These 
theories are set forth with much candor 
and fairness by the free use of quotations, 
and along with these the author keeps up 
a lively running fire of comment and 
criticism, which often negatives the force 
of Darwin’s argument. Professor Mor- 
gan’s criticisms are especially destructive 
in regard to the theory of sexual selec- 
tion, and he closes the chapter with these 
words: “In the light of many difficul- 
ties that the theory of sexual selection 
meets with, I think we shall be justified 
in rejecting it as an explanation of the 
secondary sexual differences amongst 
animals.” But he says further, “ Other 
attempts to explain these differences have 
been equally unsuccessful.” 
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In the chapter on the inheritance of 
acquired characters one finds a concise 
statement of Lamarck’s theory that ac- 
quired characters are transmitted from 
parent to offspring, and with it such a 
keen criticism that we are prepared for 
the author’s verdict of “ not proven,” ac- 
companied with the suggestion that it 
may be “unnecessary and even improb- 
able.” A little later Mendel’s law and 
the mutation theory of De Vries are sym- 
pathetically stated, and it is easy to see 
here that the author has a bias in favor 
of these new views. Any one who wishes 
to read short and clear statements of 
these theories can find them in this book. 
Protective coloration (mimicry), sexual 
dimorphism, secondary sexual organs, in- 
crease of organs through use and decrease 
through disuse, reactions of organisms to 
poisons, and regeneration, are all dis- 
cussed, with the general result of dis- 
agreement with Darwin’s views as to the 
origin of such adaptations and agreement 
with the theory of mutation. 

Throughout the book there is shown a 
great dislike for any theory which in- 
volves gradual changes, and a similar dis- 
like for one involving selection. The 
author carries this so far as to attempt 
to minimize the results of artificial selec- 
tion as practiced by breeders. The read- 
er must not forget this very marked bias 
of the author or he may come to the con- 
clusion that “ variation,” the “ struggle 
for existence,” “natural selection” and 
the “ survival of the fittest” have disap- 
peared from the field of scientific biology, 
and that fortuitous “mutations” may 
account for all of progress that we see in 
plants and animals. Such a conclusion, 
to say the least, is not yet warranted. 


Rf 


War and Neutrality in the Far 
East 


WE commend this little book* to those 
whose interest has been sufficiently 
aroused through the startling details of 
the titanic struggle between Russia and 
Japan to inquire into its causes, its im- 
port and some of its lessons as affecting 
international law. 

Mr. Lawrence has done wisely for the 


* War AND NeoreaLiry my THE Far Bast. By 
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benefit of such inquirers in assembling 
in book form the substance of his four 
lectures, recently delivered at Cambridge 
University. 

Mr. Lawrence brings out clearly the 
diplomatic means employed by which 
Japan at the behest of Russia, momen- 
tarily supported by France and Ger- 
many, retroceded to China the Liao-tung 
peninsula—the apex of which is Port 
Arthur. Japan, by this act, demon- 
strated to the world that having secured 
to the Hermit Kingdom its independence 
from China, her object in going to war 
at all with China had been fulfilled. 

Nor did Japan, through her virtuous 
retirement from off the mainland of 
China, show any undue resentment over 
the fact that China leased to Russia, for 
the purpose of according to Russia an 
ice-free outlet on the Pacific to her trans- 
Siberian railway system, Port Arthur, 
Ta-Lien-Wan, and a substantial slice of 
territory to the north. 

It was only when Russia evinced the 
disposition not to let well enough alone, 
but to mix by intrique in the affairs of 
Manchuria and in the affairs of Korea in 
an aggressive way, that Japan stood pat, 
so to speak, on the principle that Rus- 
sia’s sway in Manchuria was to be re- 
stricted, and that Korean independence 
(for which Japan stood sponsor) was to 
be respected. In the insistence of her 
firm stand on these two points the Jap- 
anese Government finally broke off diplo- 
matic intercourse with St. Petersburg by 
expressly stating that “The Imperial 
Government reserve to themselves the 
right to take such independent action as 
they may deem best to consolidate and 
defend their menaced position, as well as 
to protect their established rights and 
legitimate interests.” 

This note—the precursor of the immi- 
nence of war—was transmitted on the 6th 
of February. Two days later Japan’s 
torpedo boats dashed into the harbor of 
Port Arthur, wrought terrible havoc 
and the overt act of war was consum- 
mated. By placing these facts lucidly 
before the reader, Mr. Lawrence re- 
moves forever the stigma which Russia 
endeavored to fix upon Japan of treach- 
ery in its method of precipitating this 
war. 

As an authority on international law 
Mr. Lawrence shows himself to be a just 
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recorder of the phases of this conflict, 
pointing out their import as they have 
affected some of the mooted and still un- 
settled questions of the comity of na- 
tions. His treatment of the rights of 
belligerents as well as of neutrals with 
respect to contraband of war is happy, 
and is in accord with the views that ob- 
tain in Washington and at the Court of 
St. James in regard to the recent action 
of Russia’s volunteer fleet in the Red 
Sea and her Vladivostok flying squadron 
in molesting neutral shipping. 

These and other questions, such as the 
position in international law of Korea 
and Manchuria, are ably treated. Altho 
conclusions show that Japan in the main 
has acted more strictly in accordance 
with the best traditions of international 
law than has Russia, yet we feel that 
these conclusions are just, unbiased, and 
arrived at with a fullness of knowledge 
of his subject. And in these conclusions 
the reader finds himself unconsciously 
concurring. fe 


Elizabethan Sonnetry 


THESE recent volumes * of the reissue 
of Arber’s “ English Garner” form a 
very convenient, tho not the sole accessi- 
ble, source for the study of the most im- 
portant Elizabethan Tove sonnets. The 
value of the book is slightly impaired by 
defective editing. The text is Arber’s, 
with the addition of a little new matter, 
which brings the total number of se- 
quences up to fifteen, including work of 
Sidney’s, Spencer’s, Lodge’s, Drayton’s 
and the like. But the spelling is much as 
it happens, now ancient, now modern, 
and the punctuation is something un- 
speakable. No one seems to have gone 
to the trouble of identifying Constable’s 
contributions to the “ Diana ”—at least 
there is no indication of them—or even 
of seeing that the syllabic éd’s were uni- 
formly marked. But, as tho in com- 
pensation of these shortcomings, Mr. Lee 
has furnished an introduction of consid- 
erable importance and interest. 

. Everybody knows in a general way 
that the fashion of the Elizabethan sonnet 
is derivative ; it originated in Italy, to all 
intents and purposes with Petrarch, and 
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was later adopted into France by a little 
group of writers called the Pléiade. Mr. 
Lee, however, wishes to show more ex- 
actly that the English variety is not mere- 
ly inspired by the foreign, but is actually 
imitated or even literally copied, some- 
times line for line, from the French. As 
to the main conclusion, he succeeds on the 
whole in making out his case. It is im- 
possible to doubt, after a consideration of 
his evidence and a comparison of his 
quotations, that the Elizabethan sonnet 
is an adaptation of an adaptation—a 
thing at second or third hand. Not only 
is the idea of the art itself, but the details 
of its execution, its motives, imagery, 
conceits, are lifted bodily from Ronsard 
and Desportes and other Frenchmen, 
with an occasional look askance at the 
Italians. And with this judgment the 
internal evidence furnished by the son- 
nets themselves agrees. They bear many 
of the marks of a clumsy translation of 
an unfamiliar stuff. They are awkward, 
stiff, roundabout, lifeless, and sometimes 
well nigh unintelligible without reference 
to the original. They are, in short, a 
convention endlessly repeated, endlessly 
attenuated. 

But in his pursuit of his main thesis 
there is a point or two which Mr. Lee 
has overlooked. To the esthetic aspect 
of the phenomenon he is rather blind. 
He neglects, for instance, to’ give Spen- 
ser’s “Amoretti” due credit-f6r their 
craftsmanship, for their advanced under- 
standing of the technical and musical 
And he does not 
notice either that the Elizabethans, for 
all their subserviency, succeeded in modi- 
fying their models in such a manner as to 
give an entirely different effect to the 
thought, and in getting a little something 
of themselves into their work in spite of 
conventionality and tradition. So Sid- 
ney is always Sidney and not to be con- 
founded with Daniel, Spenser, or Lodge. 
In other words, there is something there 
besides the conventions, and it is this 
precious personal flavor which Mr. Lee 
misses—possibly because he declines to 
take the proper attitude toward the prod- 
uct. He fails to observe that these son- 
neteers were trying to produce the very 
thing he scolds them for producing—an 
“ intellectual ” poetry, like that of Donne 
and Cowley, of whom they were in real- 
ity the predecessors. And in this way he 
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loses one of the most significant historical 
relations of his subject, and having no 
particular relish for the dainty himself, 
leaves its appreciation, as appreciation, 
just about where he found it. 


a 
Vergilius 


THE scene of this story * is laid first 
at Rome, later at Jerusalem, and the cur- 
tain falls in the last chapter before the 
star haloed manger at Bethlehem, while 
all the angels in heaven sing with orches- 
tral effect of the new born King of the 
Jews. A more fortunate selection of an 
historical situation could scarcely have 
been made. Rome was dying of wanton- 
ness ; her splendor was only exceeded by 
her poverty and degradation. The pa- 
tricians, from which class the author se- 
lects the hero and heroine, had perfected 
their type in an unexampled refinement 
of vice and cruelty,—and, giving curious 
significance to the whole, Augustus 
Czsar and Herod the Great stared at one 
another from the two wings of the world, 
while Mary the Mother of Jesus hid with 


her precious burden in the manger at 
Bethlehem. 

With these dramatic advantages, and 
“the fullness of time” in his favor, Mr. 
Bacheller should have written a greater 
book than “ Quo Vadis.” As a matter of 
fact, he has by no means equaled his 


former successes. There is a distinction 
which few novelists recognize between 
writing about the past and making the 
past speak for herself. Her ghosts are 
laid “in the dust of centuries dark and 
deep.” And either the modern mind has 
developed out of psychic sympathy with 
the cruel, heroic temperament character- 
istic of the pagans, or we have lost the 
sense of its reality. For, only at rare 
intervals, when some man is born among 
us with a laurel-crowned, goat-legged 
genius, like that of Prof. Charles Kelsy 
Gaines, do we get a vital interpretation 
of pagan life. As such Vergilius* is a 
failure,—the more noticeable because the 
author has selected the climax of the 
whole era, an event made potential 
through prophesies, and startlingly con- 
firmed by history, and he has reduced it 
to a sort of Germanic idea, sensuously 
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illustrated, but never effectively demon- 
strated. 

The author has not made convincing 
his thesis that human love is the doorway 
for divine love, as illustrated by the char- 
acters he chose. Arria was not a woman 
to excite a pure love. She was sensual, 
and deliberately so. She had not a single 
quality which her lover found in_ her. 
And her lover would not have found 
them but for the fact that he was forced 
to by the author. Arria’s mother was 
bad and the daughter had the same in- 
stincts highly developed, or she would 
not have danced before men in the thin 
tunic. She planned elaborately on every 
occasion to appeal to the beast in her 
lover. That is why it is an artistic sacri- 
lege for Bacheller to compare her to 
Mary the mother of Jesus. 

The way Vergilius runs from the room 
with his hands before his face to escape 
the vision of the seductions of Salome is 
not dramatic, but ridiculous. And when 
he gets home, panting, breathless with 
his effort of moral resistance, he talks to 
his henchman, David, about it more like 
a Sunday School scholar than a Roman 
pagan. The character sketch of Herod 
is not bad, but it is a pity to represent 
Augustus Cesar as a sort of Sherlock 
Holmes. There are some good scenes 
and artistic touches in the book, but the 
numerous admirers of “ Darrell of the 
Blessed Isles ” will be disappointed in it. 

ef 
Poems of John Cleveland. Edited by John 
M. Berdan. New York: The Grafton 
Press. $1.50. 

“This is John Cleveland, the famous 
Cantab scholar,” so Carlyle sarcastically 
describes him; “ Royalist Judge-Advo- 
cate and son of the Muses, who had 
gone through eleven editions in those 
times (of the Commonwealth and there- 
abouts), far transcending Milton and all 
mortals,—and does not need any twelfth 
edition, that we hear of.” Modern schol- 
arship, however, has a little altered Car- 
lyle’s slap-dash judgment; for “ Cleve- 
land,” declares Mr. Courthope, “ occu- 
pies a marked place in the history of 
English poetry,” so that we may reckon 
ourselves fortunate after all to get this 
additional and something like a definitive 
edition of him. Dr. Berdan has worked 
conscientiously through all the preceding 
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editions from 1647 to 1699, rejecting 
those pieces whose authenticity is doubt- 
ful and making a fair test of the others; 
he has provided an introduction from an 
investigation of the materials for Cleve- 
land’s life, and he has furnished the sat- 
ires and political poems with the neces- 
sary historical data, to say nothing of 
annotating the work generally. His in- 
troduction does, perhaps, show some lack 
of perspective from an exclusive prepos- 
session with his subject, and he has re- 
trenched a little radically, it may be, two 
or three things which we have become 
accustomed to regard as Cleveland’s, 
such as “ The Sad Suit in a Petitionary 
Poem by a Poor Scholar to his Patron,” 
and “The Cavalier in Memory of his 
Old Suit.” But from this sort of bias it 
is very difficult for an editor to free him- 
self; while as for the evidence for and 
against the authenticity of this old and 
doubtful work, it is not always easy to 
agree upon it. 


Portraits of the Sixties. By Justin McCarthy. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

The genial historian of the reign of 
Queen Anne and of the Four Georges is 
in many respects at his best in character 
sketches of his contemporaries. He has 
a genius for forming and retaining 
friendships, and, apart from that, is quick 
to give precedence to the attractive side 
of every personality he has met, some- 
times to the extent of softening the ton- 
ic quality of criticism by a too kindly 
humor. He has often gone so far in this 
direction that the worth of his estimates 
has been impaired. It is hardly neces- 
sary to give instances ; but the reader will 
very soon recognize the ground of our 
objection when he notes the large number 
of people who are described as among 
“the most attractive, forceful and bril- 
liant personalities I have known.” In 
this way Mr. McCarthy sometimes loses 
his critical faculty in his good nature; 
but we must confess we prefer this atti- 
tude in some respects to the mordant 
sarcasm which, even when it justly dis- 
counts a too generous estimate, leaves us 
with a despondent view of human nature. 
After all, is not Mr. McCarthy telling 
us about many of his early friends, and 
does not the reminiscent character of his 
book prepare us for a preponderance of 
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the good things which were easier to re- 
member? With this reservation it is less 
difficult to make allowance for what 
would otherwise be a serious fault. The 
“Portraits of the Sixties” are, of 
course, mostly those of the eminent Eng- 
lish men and women whom the author 
began to know or to observe when he 
was a young journalist in London. It is 
easy to agree with him when he contends 
that no such brilliant galaxy of stars in 
statesmanship, literature, science or art 
has since appeared in Great. Britain. 
Most of the characters described had 
given full proof of their powers in the 
sixties, tho some, such as Gladstone, 
Bright, Ruskin and Tennyson, were to 
accomplish an illustrious performance 
afterward. One of the most interesting 
features in the book is the contrast be- 
tween men who represented a vanishing 
order and those who represented a new 
one; for example, the contrast between the 
career and work, of Richard Owen, the 
last great champion of the “ orthodox ” 
school in science, and the incoming revo- 
lutionary personalities of Darwin, Spen- 
cer and Huxley. How interesting, too, 
to get a glimpse of Dickens and Carlyle 
when they were at the hight of their 
fame, a fresh, vitalizing influence that 
was felt then as it has not been felt since. 
It would be difficult to particularize in a 
list so long and varied. Mr. McCarthy 
seems to have known, seen or inter- 
viewed almost everybody who was worth 
seeing or knowing. 


The Romance of Piscator. By H. W. Lanier 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Henry Wysham Lanier has writ- 
ten a book full of the light, color and 
breath of the springtime, when a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to love and to 
—fishing. In this romance Piscator is 
lured hither and thither, led alternately 
by the song of the reel and the twang of 
the heart-string. Away down in Vir- 
ginia a barefoot boy, who has been con- 
tent to catch eels, mud-cats and minnows, 
sees an old black “ uncle” yank up a fish 
longer than all the strings of finny fel- 
lows that he has ever hung to a hickory 
withe. The sight of that long fish made 
an ambitious angler of the boy. Years 
later, on a night by the Big Falls when 
the swamp sparrow fluted his reedy even- 
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song, when the moonlight lay on the 
stream and the salmon leaped to the gray 
hackle, Piscator saw from his boat the 
Peri in her boat, and again he had met 
his destiny. The Peri had a marvelous 
way of drifting from good waters to bet- 
ter streams, never leaving an address, nor 
so much as a bent twig to show the way 
her errant fancy or her “Angle-maniac ” 
father’s fishing fever had borne her. Fol- 
lowing her to Mount Desert, Piscator 
had there a piece of fisherman’s luck 
(who ever before heard of a stolen kiss 
called by that name?) which made the 
Peri shyer than before of leaving ad- 
dresses or broken twigs. Yet Piscator, 
with never a clue, began a pursuit which 
led him to Bangor, to Montreal, back to 
Maine (paying double duty on his tinned 
woodcock, a peace-offering to the Peri), 
to Meddyhemps, to Pocomoonshine, to 
Tomah, to Paskahegon, to Lake Pe- 
quaunemenapsakasassanagnog. After a 
summer-long chase Piscator came upon 
her, the Peri, on the shores of Little 
Basin. Then follows a happy winter in 
the city, ending in a lovers’ quarrel. 
Then the tables are turned. The Peri, 


who must yield the palm to Piscator ‘as 
being the better fisher of the two, has 
proved herself the better hunter, for her 
first journey brought her into a stone’s 
throw of Piscator’s camp beside the fir- 


bordered streams of Newfoundland. 
Back to civilization and wedding bells. 
& 

Maria Edgeworth. By the Hon Emily Law- 
less. [English Men of Letters.] New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents 

It is impossible to say very much for 
this book of Miss Lawless’. To be sure, 
the subject is not a particularly good one; 

Maria Edgeworth has not very much life, 

after all, to write about, altho her story 

does not lack the interest of character 
altogether. She herself is a gentle, pre- 
possessing apparition ; her docility to her 
many successive stepmothers, her affec- 
tion for her crowded family, her sub- 
missive regard for her father, make her 

a pleasant and tranquillizing object of 

contemplation. And him, in especial, 

that oft married man, her father, pa- 
triarch and moral philosopher, author 
of seventeen children and a “ Practical 

Education,” innocently vain, naively 

self-satisfied, benevolently despotic—him 
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Miss Lawless hits off very amusingly at 
the same time that she never ceases to 
relief and deplore his influence upon his 
clever daughter. It is a little difficult to 
understand the enthusiasm of “the 
Great Maria’s thoroughgoing admir- 
ers, of whom the writer is evidently 
one. “ The Absentee ” is, indeed, a rather 
pretty, a rather “ nice ” little story ; “ Be- 
linda,” which Miss Lawless relatively 
underrates, and which is after all her 
chief, tho not her raciest, piece of fiction, 
has its points—as her biographer justly 
says, she is always sprightly. But she 
was on the whole so little of a con- 
structive craftswoman, so little of an 
“ artist,” that even in “ Castle Rackrent,” 
which is in its kind an admirable enter- 
tainment, there is, in spite of the quali- 
ties, a constant sense of deficiency. And 
it must be confessed that this little mys- 
tery of cult does not become, as it should, 
much clearer for reading Miss Lawless. 
While of Maria Edgeworth’s historico- 
literary significance, her affinities and 
affiliations, which it would be an in- 
teresting study to determine, there is 
little or nothing said which is satisfac- 
tory. 
ss 


The Views About Hamlet and Other Essays 
By Albert H. Tolman Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
Riverside Press. $1.50. 


The volume of Essays by Professor 
Tolman, of the University of Chicago, 
which Houghton, Mifflin and Co. have 
recently issued under the title The Views 
of Hamlet and Other Essays, brings to- 
gether material already published in 
separate form—chiefly in periodicals— 
and may be taken to represent the whole 
of the author’s mature literary output, 
except such as is of too fragmentary or 
severely technical a nature to-be included. 
Its range of subjects is wide and interest- 
ing. Naturally there can be nothing 
fresh in a book consisting merely of re- 
prints, and, indeed, a few of the Essays 
hardly escape the charge of triteness, if 
judged without reference to their own 
chronology. This is especially true of 
the discussion of The Style of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry, altho it had, of course, 
a definite value seventeen years ago, 
when Auglo-Saxon scholars were far 
less numerous than now. Besides, the 
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wisdom of making the collection com- 
plete is obvious. Moreover, Mr. Tolman 
shows an unusual ability to present the 
problems of technical scholarship in a 
simple and popular way. Himself one of 
the most painstaking of students, he 
writes with the closest attention to the 
details of his matter and yet infuses into 
his style a lightness of touch and a sug- 
gestion of abandon that give the readers 
distinct esthetic gratification. This is 
most strongly felt in the earlier Studies 
in Macbeth and the essays entitled The 
Author’s Comment in Vanity Fair, 
The Symbolic Value of English Sounds 
and Lanier’s Science of English 
Verse. From the scholar’s point of 
view the essay on Love’s Labor Won 
is the most valuable of the group, being 
also the most recent. The fact that at 
the last it ventures no definite conclu- 
sion as to the identity of the much dis- 
puted Shakespearean play is a proof 
rather of the critic’s caution than of his 
lack of personal conviction. The book 
is well worth reading for both matter 
and style, and will be found to be a con- 
venient reference book for various lit- 
erary question which it discusses. 


a 


Avril. By H. Belloc. New York: E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. $2.00. 

Under this pretty title Mr. Belloc has 
made a selection from six of the poets 
of the French renaissance—Charles of 
Orleans, Villon, Marot, Rensard, Du 
Bellay and Malherbe. Each writer is 
preceded by a short introductior on his 
genius and poetry, and each piece is pro- 
vided with a few comments and an ap- 
propriate title in English. The little in- 
troductory essays are rather well done 
in their kind. They are light, with a 
lingering sort of touch, just a little 
whimsical, pervaded by a gentle melan- 
choly, a tender regret for the fleeting- 
ness of time and the irrecoverable past. 
Perhaps, to venture an offhand criticism, 
they are rather too exclusively apprecia- 
tive, as the phrase goes, to restore these 
old poets to their own according to the 
purpose avowed in the Dedication. But, 
then, in such a book as this, so attractive 
in itself and with the perfume of these 
delicate old flowers haunting between its 
leaves, the reader is loath to look for 
anything but an unalloyed pleasure. 
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Pebbles 


“Homer, you know, represented some of 
the gods as fighting for the Greeks and some 
for the Trojans.” “Yes. I guess that must 
have been the first allusion to the mills of the 
gods.” —Puck. 


....Hicks: “How do you happen to be go- 
ing fishing on Friday? I thought you believed 
Friday was an unlucky day.” Wicks: “ Well, I 
always have. But it occurred to me-this morn- 
ing that perhaps it would be unlucky for the 
fish.”—Somerville Journal. 

... + Gentlemen of the jury,” said an Arapa- 
hoe (Okla.) lawyer, “what kind of swearing 
has been done in this case? Here we have a 
physician, a man who from his high calling 
should scorn to tell an untruth.’ But what did 
he testify, gentlemen? I put the question be- 
fore him plainly, ‘Where was he stabbed?’ 
Unblushingly, his features as cool and placid as 
marble, he replied that he was stabbed an inch 
and a half to the left of the medial line and an 
inch above the umbilicus. And yet, gentlemen, 
we have proved by three unimpeachable wit- 
nesses that he was stabbed just below the rail- 
road station.”—Law Journal. 


....1T HE Curse or Money.—Patrick A. Col- 
lins, Mayor of Boston, tells a story of a negro 
who was arrested for stealing. He had been 
caught helping himself to the contents of the 
cash drawer in the store of a Mr. Appleton. 
The magistrate before whom the negro was 
brought knew him, and was much surprised to 
learn the charge against the prisoner. Looking 
at the negro earnestly, he said: “ Sam, I’m sorry 
to see you here. Didn’t you know that no good 
could come from stolen money? There’s a 
curse on it.” “ Well, jedge,” replied the pris- 
oner, “I didn’t know Mistah Appleton stole 
dat money. I couldn’t tell dat by jest lookin’ 
at it.”"—Texas Siftings. 

..»»PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC.—A teacher in an 
uptown school received the following from a 
complaining parent a few days a go: “ Sir— 
Will you please for the future give my boy 
sum eesier somes to do at nites. This is what 
he brought home to or three nites ago. If fore 
gallins of bere will fill thirty-to pint bottles, 
how many pint and half bottles will 9 gallins 
fill? Well, we tried, and could make nothing 
of it all all; and my boy cried and sed he 
wouldn’t go back without doing it. So I had 
to go an’ buy a 9 gallin keg of bere, which I 
could ill afford to do, and then we went and 
borrowed a lot of wine and brandy bottles, 
besides a few we had by us. Well, we emptied 
the keg into the bottles, and there wer 19 and 
my boy put that down for and answer. I don’t 
know whether it is rite or not as we spilt some 
in doing it. P. S.—Please let the next one be 
in water, as I am not able to buy any more 
bere.”—Topeka Herald. 
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A World’s Political Union 


Ir must not be disregarded, slighted, 
disdained, as a matter of no consequence, 
the action of the Interparliamentary 
Union, in its conference in St. Louis last 
week, when it voted to ask President 
Roosevelt to invite all the nations of the 
earth to an International Conference 
which shall inaugurate an International 
Congress of the world. It is a great idea 
and it will not blow away in smoke. 

Our readers know—for we have been 
greatly interested in the matter—what a 
great part the United States had in the 
conclusions of the Conference of The 
Hague, summoned by the young Czar of 
Russia. The greatest work of that Con- 
ference was the establishment of the 
Court of The Hague, a permanent inter- 
national tribunal, to which the nations 
can go, and have begun to go, to settle 
their disputes. It was the first step for 
the establishment of one united govern- 
ment for the world, which would put an 
end to war. It supplied the judicial de- 
partment for such a world’s government. 
It was no part of the plan of the Con- 
ference: It was a vigorous committee of 
the New York State Bar Association that 
drew up the plan for an international 
court, which, with amendments, our dele- 
gates pressed at the Conference and 
which was finally adopted, almost against 
the will of the delegates themselves, who 
regarded it as a mere counsel of perfec- 
tion. 
a great power, the chief event of these 
last years. 

Now we must go further, and this the 
Interparliamentary Union proposes. 
TLis is its proposal: 


“The Conference requests the several Gov- 


ernments of the world to send representatives- 


to an International Conference to be held at 
a time and place to be agreed upon by them, for 
the purpose of considering: 

“1. The questions for the consideration of 
which the Conference at The Hague expressed 
the wish that a future Conference be called; 

“2. The negotiation of arbitration treaties 
between the nations represented at the Con- 
ference to be convened; 

“3. The advisability of establishing an In- 
ternational Congress, to convene periodically 
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But our Government has made it: 


for the discussion of international questions. 

“And this Conference respectfully and cor- 
dially requests the President of the United 
States to invite all the nations to send repre- 
sentatives to such a Congress.” 


This proposal looks much further than 
did the Conference of The Hague. It 
continues the work of that Conference 
on questions which have to do with the 
conduct of war, and it then proceeds to 
prevent war, in two ways. The first is 
by treaties of arbitration. It would give 
the delegates to the Conference power to 
draw up such treaties. Thus it would be 
the duty of all the delegates to prepare 
one great arbitration treaty among them- 
selves to which all the nations would be 
parties, and then it would make it the 
duty of the United States, for example, 
to formulate separate treaties of arbitra- 
tion, of a fuller scope, perhaps, with all 
other nations. This would go far to 
make war difficult or impossible, and 
would relieve the nations of the military 
burdens that rest upon them. 

The other proposal is more novel, and 
more radical, but not new to our readers, 
for it is what Mr. Hayne Davis has urged 
in our columns and we have advocated. 
It is the establishing of a permanent In- 
ternational Congress, permanent as is the 
Court of The Hague, but devoted to the 
legislative department of international 
union, as that is to its judicial functions. 
Can that be achieved ? 

Why not? Government consists of three 
parts, judicial, legislative, executive— 
in our national Government the Supreme 
Court, Congress and the President. For 
the union of nations we already have the 
judicial in the Court of The Hague; next 
ought to come the legislative, and the 
International Conference, if called, is 
asked to consider the advisability of es- 
tablishing such an International Con- 
gress, to meet periodically and vote what 
the nations ought to do. Their conclu- 
sions, if not law, will have the moral 
force of law and will harden into law. 
There will remain only the executive 
function, and possidly that will be accom- 
plished by the world’s public opinion ; but 
we will wait to see. 

Most earnestly we trust this Parlia- 
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ment of the World will be established. 
It is a great idea. We are glad it has 
taken form in the United States. We 
are glad that the duty of summoning the 
Conference which will consider this sub- 
ject comes to our own President. It 
gives us again a most fruitful initiative. 
The Roosevelt Era, following the Vic- 
toria Era, promises to be notable in the 
history of the world. 

& 


The Real Questions 


THE real questions do not figure 
largely in this Presidential campaign. 
They never do figure largely in a political 
campaign, except when some serious 
danger is threatened, or some great hard- 
ship is felt by a large part of the popula- 
tion. 

A long period of administrative cor- 
ruption or negligence, like that which 
culminated in the Star Route scandals, 
provokes an opposition party to put forth 
its most strenuous exertions, and sends 
independent voters in great numbers 
from the party in power; as happened 
when Samuel J. Tilden was nominated. 
A conspicuous difference in the person- 
ality of the candidates, appealing to 
widely unlike minds, as happened when 
Grover Cleveland ran against James G. 
Blaine, may incidentally provoke discus- 
sion of fundamental theories of policy. 
The great issue of financial integrity may 
bring on an active campaign, as when 
Mr. Bryan was first nominated and the 
Republicans seized the opportunity to 
declare unequivocally for a gold stand- 
ard. 

Had the question of territorial expan- 
sion been sprung upon the American 
people this present summer, when the 
question of the currency no longer trou- 
bles the business world, it would have 
precipitated one of the most exciting 
campaigns in our political history, but 
it is no longer a policy to get excited 
over. The real discussion of it was go- 
ing on at a time when it could not be 
made the fundamental issue of a cam- 
paign, because the previous question, in 
the minds of the business population, 
was that of saving the country from sil- 
ver inflation. There cannot be a real 
contest over the tariff at the present time, 
because neither party can. deal with 
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that interest in any thorough-going 
fashion. In short, the public mind has 
for many years been much wrought up 
over all of these great concerns, but it 
has not come to final decisions upon .any 
of them except the currency. Upon the 
future of the Philippine Islands, and 
upon the tariff, it prefers to await the 
outcome of tendencies rather than to 
shape them. Such corruption and negli- 
gence as from time to time are revealed 
in administration do not at present pro- 
voke any organized effort toward reform. 

There are real questions, other than 
those that have been named, that are 
confronting the American people, but 
the time to force a great fight over them 
has not arrived. The public is interested 
in them, it is studying them, it is slowly 
making up its mind upon them. One 
of these days there will be a great con- 
test over them, as there was over the cur- 
rency, and in an earlier time there was 
over the issues of slavery and secession; 
but when the contest will come no one 
is wise enough to foretell. 

All of these questions center about the 
fundamental one: Are we henceforth to 
be a government of the people, for and 
by the people, or a government by the 
rich and powerful for the benefit of 
privileged classes? These questions 
were raised by the radical elements of 
the Democratic party when Mr. Bryan 
was first nominated. The platform was 
a misdirected protest against the money 
power. 

The real questions will be brought 
forward by the people when they begin 
to ask themselves whether it is possible 
to maintain a government republican in 
fact as in name under enormous cor- 
porate organizations of increasing power. 
Is it possible to permit the means of 
transportation and all the natural re 
sources of a continent to be owned and 
controlled by a few hundred corpora- 
tions capitalized at hundreds of millions 
of dollars each, without submitting to a 
government practically created and con- 
trolled by these corporate interests? 
Is political sovereignty to reside in the 
people of the United States or is it to be 
an attribute of corporate wealth? 

Neither party will raise these ques- 
tions in the present political campaign. 
Both parties will keep on “ safe ground.” 
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There will be plenty of oratory, plenty 
of parading, plenty of spectacular color, 
plenty of personal banter and abuse, 
but there will be no serious contest over 
any vital matter. Meanwhile, however, 
let us hope that the people will keep on 
thinking about concerns that the poli- 
ticians dare not touch. The real cam- 
paign of education will go on quietly, 
and one of these days the people will de- 
cide whether they will continue to rule 
themselves or will submit to the rule of 
the master captains of industry and 


wealth. 
x 


A Chief Issue in the East 


Tue dramatic events of war often 
blind onlooking peoples to the chief is- 
sues involved. Sympathies and prej- 


udices are usually determined by self- 
interest, even when it is instinctively 
rather than rationally apprehended. At- 
titude once determined, without the help 
of much cool thinking, a purely intel- 
lectual interest in the causes and prob- 
able outcome of the struggle is not easily 


awakened. 

Nevertheless, events of importance 
may turn upon the interpretation that 
onlooking peoples place upon any given 
contest between great nations. It be- 
comes a factor in shaping sympathies 
and prejudices at some later time. The 
larger the number of the individuals, 
here and there, that patiently study the 
underlying causes and conditions of a 
great war, the greater is the probability 
that subsequent international difficulties 
may be adjusted without bloodshed. 

For this reason we believe that the 
real issues at stake in the gigantic strug- 
gle now under way in Eastern Asia can- 
not be too often or too clearly set forth. 
There is still an immense amount of 
popular misinformation and misunder- 
standing on this subject. 

Stated in a word, the conflict now rag- 
ing is, in large part, a contest for the 
establishment throughout half the known 
world, and for generations to come, of 
one or the other of two opposite and 
irreconcilable policies of economic op- 
portunity. 

Relatively speaking, Russia and Japan 
are both poor countries, as national 
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wealth is counted to-day. In each a large 
majority of the population subsists by 
agriculture, and ancient hand industries 
of the household or the small shop. Until 
a few years ago it was still possible for 
hand industry in the East to maintain 
itself in competition with a still imperfect 
machine production of the West. The 
gigantic strides that machine production 
has made within a generation have 
brought the entire East face to face with 
the necessity of entering upon some new 
phase of economic evolution. Russia and 
Japan both know that in one way or an- 
other they must vastly increase their 
wealth if they are to maintain their rank 
in the family of nations. 

Russia, altho classed as a Western 
nation, is still in some respects a survival 
of bygone ideas and habits, Her scheme 
of government is a perpetuation of that 
Oriental despotism that may have been 
goodenough for Assyria and Persia three 
thousand years ago, but is out of place in 
the modern world. Her ideas of eco- 
nomic policy are those of the dark ages, 
when it was supposed that the only way 
in which one community could get richer 
than another was by forcibly asserting 
an exclusive right over certain trading 
opportunities. Russia, therefore, is at- 
tempting by territorial aggrandizement to 
extend her political sovereignty over as 
large a part of Asia as possible, for the 
purpose of excluding therefrom the trad- 
ers and the industrial enterpreneurs of 
all other nations. This medieval policy 
she has attempted to carry out by bluff 
and perfidy. Her promises to Europe, 
to Japan and to the United States, to re- 
tire from Manchuria, and to accede in 
good faith to the American demand for 
the open door in all trade relations, were 
made in deliberate intention and expecta- 
tion of breaking them. It néver entered 
her tenth century head that despised 
Japan would resent her perfidy and call 
her bluff. 

Japan, an island Empire, feeling seri- 
ously the pressure of over-population, 
and long since committed to a thorough- 
going modern policy in government and 
education, aspires to be and expects to be 
the’ England of the East. Her concep- 
tion of the way to broaden economic op- 
portunity is precisely that which Eng- 
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land adopted a century ago. She de- 
mands to trade on equal terms with every 
part of the world. Above all, her natural 
markets of Manchuria and Korea she 
does not propose to be excluded from, 
but neither does she propose to exclude 
any other nation from them. She de- 
mands also a recognition from the world 
of the right of-her population to emigrate 
to other lands. She has rationally ex- 
amined the proposition of territorial ex- 
pansion and has turned it down as incon- 
gruous with her real ambitions. Com- 
mercial, not territorial, expansion is her 
chief object. The scare idea that France 
and Germany have tried to work off upon 
the United States, that Japan, puffed up 
with conceit by her humiliation of Rus- 
sia, will attempt to seize the Philippine 
Islands, can frighten only those that 
are very ignorant of the real mind of the 
Japanese. Even toward Russia Japan 
will show a consistent and enlightened 
reasonableness. When Russia is pre- 
pared to enter the contest for commercial 
advantage on fair terms with other na- 
tions Japan will permit her to occupy 
trading. ports not only on the Man- 
churian but even on the Chinese coasts. 

This, then, is the issue: On the one 
side a dark age policy of territorial ag- 
grandizement for purposes of exclusive 
trade: on the other a modern policy of 
commercial expansion and a throwing 
open of all the Eastern world on equal 
terms to all competitors. Happily the 
heaviest battalions are again, as through- 
out the past history of the world they 
have been, on the side of enlightenment 
and progress. 


The Pneumonia Investigation 


THOosE who are accustomed facilely 
to explain the origin of pneumonia by 
ascribing it to the catching of cold will 
doubtless be not a little surprised to hear 
that since last winter the pneumonia 
death rate in New York has continued to 
be so high and the disease so much more 
frequent than in other years that the 
Commissioner of Health of New York 
City has asked for and been granted an 
additional appropriation of $10,000 for 
the investigation of the method of dis- 
tribution of pneumonia, in order, if possi- 


ble, to bring about its diminution in fre- 
quency and virulence. Of course, this is 
not the first time that it has become very 
clear that cold has very little to do with 
pneumonia. It has long been recognized 
that the disease was most prevalent not 
during the very cold weather in the depth 
of winter, but during the fall, and espe- 
cially in the springtime, after winter had 
lessened the resistive vitality. Investiga- 
tions in geographical pathology have 
shown pneumonia to be much more 
prevalent in the temperature and even 
in the torrid zone than it is in the colder 
regions of the North. 

It has been known now for many 
years that penumonia is due to a special 
form of microbe, which exists so com- 
monly in the mouth even of healthy in- 
dividuals as to be considered almost a 
normal inhabitant of the upper part of 
the digestive tract. It is partly because 
of its presence that the saliva of human 
beings is likely to be fatal to animals 
when injected subcutaneously, because it 
is a special property of the germ of pneu- 
monia, the pneumococcus, as it iscalled, to 
produce pus whenever it gainsanentrance 
directly into the tissues. It does not pro- 
duce a purulent inflammation in pneu- 
monia, because it lies on the mucous 
membrane of the lungs, but does not 
gain an entrance into the tissues. It finds 
its way occasionally into the blood, but 
does not produce a very serious result 
here, unless the patient is very much run 
down. 

It is rather easy to understand then 
that the problem of the method by which 
pneumonia is contracted is very difficult. 
It is not the presence of the pneumococ- 
cus alone that produces the disease, but 
a certain predisposition on the part of the 
individual followed by deposition of this 
germ on a mucous membrane, where it 
finds a resting place and can grow and 
multiply luxuriantly. Notwithstanding 
this it has been known for some time that 
pneumonia is to a limited extent at 
least a contagious disease. Among chil- 
dren certain forms of pneumonia spread 
very markedly among little hospital pa- 
tients. In wards where adults are con- 
fined it is not unusual to have several 
cases of pneumonia succeed one another, 
sometimes after the admission of a case 
of the disease, just as if it spread from 
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bed to bed. This has been noted often 
among soldiers in barracks and in 
crowded quarters in old hospitals. 

The present sensational announce- 
ments with regard to pneumonia need 
not produce any terrifying effect, since 
the disease has always been with us, but 
is now for some temporary reasons espe- 
cially virulent. Its prevalence indicates 
the necessity for care in avoiding min- 
gling with crowds at moments when ex- 
tremely tired or when for some reason 
food has not been taken for a longer in- 
terval than usual. It is at moments like 
these that the disease is acquired, tho its 
method of distribution is not as yet defi- 
nitely known. In the meantime it is to 
be hoped that the investigation now en- 
tered upon may prove fruitful in the sug- 
gestion of repressive measures for the 
disease, which has replaced tuberculosis, 
in Professor Osler’s expressive words, 
as the captain of the men of death and 
has caused in the last few months many 
more deaths than those from _ the 
“ Slocum ” disaster. 


& 


Farmers’ New Problems 


PERMANENT revolutions are slow 
evolutions. In no direction has there 
been such a change in method and in 
purpose as in agriculture. Tools were 
transformed half a century ago. The 
steel plow was followed by reapers and 
harvesters that did the work of ten men, 
in one-tenth the time. These changes 
aroused the ambition of the farmer, and 
for a time created a great boom in the 
price of farm land. But there were 
problems still to be solved. In the first 
place, insect and fungoid pests were 
greatly on the increase. A few of these 
proved to be only temporary, and passed 
on for other realms to conquer. Not so 
with the codlin moth in our orchards, 
the curculio in our small fruit gardens, 
the potato beetle in our vegetable fields, 
and the anthracnose in our vineyards. 
Evidently there was a marshaling up of 
the forces of nature to test our ability to 
hold our own. The discovery of oil 
wells came just in time. Petroleum was 
the great insecticide and fungicide «that 
man needed. Whoever made the first 
gallon of kerosene emulsion, whether 
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Riley or Cook, was worthy to be classed 
among the world’s great benefactors. 
The use of arsenical mixtures to be 
sprayed over our trees came next; and 
soon after the application of copper mix- 
tures. “Spraying” has now become a 
distinct department in agriculture and 
horticulture—a science and art com- 
bined. With pump and nozzle the 
pomologist defies any insect or any mi- 
nute vegetable enemy that may attack 
his crops. The codlin moth is held in 
control, and even the San José scale is 
at last routed by the sulphur salt and 
lime mixture. It gives us a sense of 
lordship that had almost passed away 
from the agriculturist of forty years ago. 
We are able once more to make sure of 
our smooth Spitzenbergs, and unblighted 
Bartletts. It demands a new race of 
farmers, however, an up to date, thor- 
oughly educated, and scientific class of 
men—with energy and grit well worked 
in. 

“ Cover-crops ’ 
even among farmers themselves. 


is almost a new word 
The 


slow fellow has not yet found out what 
the word means. The earlier tillers of 


American soil used up what nature gave 
them, and then moved on into new fields. 
The old, wornout soils of New England 
and Virginia were left to recover 
strength as they could. But population 
increased, and the move westward had a 
back-set to the East. It was necessary 
to discover some method for renovating 
old farms. The problem was solved by 
cover-cropping. This means that cer- 
tain clovers and leguminous plants could 
be sown after cropping a field, and that 
these would serve as mulch for trees and 
soil through the winter, and in the 
spring, by plowing under, would add 
largely to the nitrogen of the soil as well 
as the humus. On the roots of clovers 
and legumes are tiny bulblets, the use of 
which has only recently become known. 
These are found to be nitrogen-gatherers 
—the combined result of bacteria and 
plant growth. It is a marvelous pro- 
vision of nature, which she revealed to 
us just when we stood most in need of 
the knowledge. Plowed under, they en- 
rich the soil. They are called “ cover- 
crops,” because used to cover and pro- 
tect the roots of orchard trees through 
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the winter. He will be a poor farmer, 
indeed, who, five years from now, does 
not know the principle of cover-cropping 
and does not make use of it to feed his 
apple trees, while it protects them against 
severity of climate. He will plow his 
orchard and take off a summer crop, and 
in August or September sow his cover- 
crop. 

The influence of bacteria, for a long 
time supposed to be only injurious, has 
been found to be of the utmost impor- 
tance in the renovation of old soils, or 
the adjustment of soils for special crops. 
The Government sends out yeast fer- 
ments to the farmer, in form of dry 
cakes. The cake as received contains 
millions of dried germs. The farmer 
drops it into a barrel of clean water, and 
the revived germs soon turn the water 
to a milky white. Clover seed, peas, or 
any other leguminous plant seed becomes 
endowed with marvelous strength after 
it has been immersed in this inoculat- 
ing liquid. So now it is coming about 
that the commonest farmer talks of in- 
oculating soil, as he would of plowing 
it. It is becoming one of the everyday 
applications of science to land tillage. 

When steam took the manufacturing 
element away from farming, it left farm 
life exceedingly dull. It is no wonder 
that the farmer became somewhat de- 
cadent in his spirit, and deserted farms 
were regularly bulletined by some of the 
States. It was necessary to change farm 
methods, and infuse them with a new 
spirit. Possibly the establishment of 
Experimental Stations had a good deal 
to do with it, but very rapidly we are 
finding the experimental spirit in com- 
mon everyday farm practice. “ Plant 
breeding ” is the term which has dropped 
into usage, to cover what might as well 
be called plant-creation, New plants 
and new fruits are created by crossing 
or hybridizing older sorts. At the pres- 
ent rate of progress, it will be hard to 
find a farmer, ten years from to-day, 
who will not devote a part of his time 
and land to experiments. We will have 
new yegetables, new fruits and new 
flowers—the result of his own scientific 
selection and breeding. The principle of 
sex is universal in nature. Taking ad- 
vantage of this, the pomologist removes 
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the pollen from a flower, which shall be 
one parent of his new product, and in its 
place dusts the pollen from another va- 
riety. This pollen passes down the pistil 
and fertilizes the ovary. The seed pro- 
duced will have the qualities of both 
parents, but every seed in different ratio. 
These seeds, when planted, develop into 
new vines, trees, or shrubs, with new 
qualities. In this way our list of plums, 
cherries, pears, apples and garden vege- 
tables is being rapidly enriched. 

Is it any wonder that with these new 
factors entering into farm life the great 
farm of hundreds of acres has been sub- 
divided into small holdings? Intensive 
farming has displaced extensive, because 
the farmer, by scientific work, finds that 
he can grow more crops, make more 
money, better feed and clothe himself, 
from ten acres than from ten times ten. 
This natural subdivision of land meets 
the need of a rapidly growing popula- 
tion. It has been said that twenty mil- 
lions of farmers are compelled to feed 
eighty millions of people. It will here- 
after be said that two-thirds of the peo- 
ple can feed themselves with the produce 
of their own gardens and orchards. Can 
it surprise us that farming is also be- 
coming the most wide-awake, interest- 
ing and attractive of all the industries? 
The tide countryward increases, because 
of this cheerful outlook. Of the in- 
crease of population about seventy per 
cent. is now locating on the land. 

& 


We have readers 
who greatly like Kip- 
ling’s “They” in 
Scribner's and who also are pleased with 
our editorial about it last week, but who 
yet tell us they cannot exactly see what 
the story all means. How should they? 
They are “ blindies ;” they “ cannot. see ;” 
they must have “lost,” they must 
have had occasion to “ walk in the wood,” 
before they can see. And they ask us 
what this and that means. Why should 
we tell them? We will only ask them 
some questions. But let them not ex- 
pect that in a spirit-parable of this sort, 
with earth so close bordering, every item 
shall have an interpretation. You are 
forced to mix coarse, literal, meaningless 
things of this world with the spiritual in- 


Kipling’s “‘ They ”’ 
Once More 
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visibilities and realities. Against this 
bourne of time and place there will be 
some clashing. You cannot interpret a 
meaning into the ass on which the good 
Samaritan of the parable put the man 
that had fallen among thieves, but the 
ass was necessary to carry the poor fel- 
low—and the lesson. Do our inquirers 
remember when Mr. Kipling was deadly 
sick in New York City, and that very 
time his beloved little daughter was taken 
ill and died, and he could not know of 
her illness, and his dearest little Joseph- 
ine—was it not Josephine?—had to be 
buried from a strange home without 
father or mother to see her die or follow 
her to her grave? And out of the com- 
mon, daily scenes of life and home may 
not a parent’s loss suddenly take one into 
the mystic forest and the fair house, such 
as never was on county map or register, 
field and mansion past beautiful, where 
are many children’s rooms, to which they 
may be called by day or night, to warm 
their cold toes by a hearth fire that never 
goes out, cared for by a loving, longing 
guardian spirft, whose own home it is, 
but who here never knew a mother’s pang 
and loss, even, as they tell us, angel holi- 
ness can never feel the grateful rapture 
of forgiven sin? And is it not right and 
well that one who has lost should once, 
or twice, or thrice follow the elusive 
child-spirit into the shadow and the 
wood, and stay there long enough to 
catch the fleeting vision, and feel the sig- 
nal of recognition, the old so familiar 
“kiss in the palm of the hand,” and then 
go sternly back to the journey of the 
dusty road? And is it true, or may it 
b , that a sensitive spirit-soul can see the 
very atmosphere of thought and feeling 
which surrounds each one of us, and 
whose oval, tenuous aura, undiscovered 
to others, flashes to the adept eye with 
the harsh or gentle colors of every pas- 
sion? May there be those initiate who 
can see the Egg Itself? But who can 
enter the wood and who can see the filit- 
ting figures if they have “ neither borne 


nor lost ”? 
x 


It was the theory of Bloch, the 
banker whose book so influ- 
enced the Russian Czar, that 
the weapons of war have become so 
deadly that armies cannot stand against 


Bloch’s 
Theory 
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them; that war, in perfecting itself, has 
destroyed itself. The present Eastern 
war does not quite bear out this notion. 
Machine guns and mines have been de- 
structive. enough, but human will and 
patriotism have proved a full match for 
death in its most deadly forms. Death 
seems to have no terrors to Japanese or 
Russians. It is the old lesson, that give 
us soldierly courage, whether you call it 
stolidity or obedience or fate or love of 
country, and men will pour out their lives 
regardless of the surest danger. In 
what war have there not been abundant 
volunteers for forlorn hopes? Men 
cannot be frightened out of war; moral 
forces must prevent it, and substitutes for 
fighting must be found between nations 
as between individuals. Will, then, the 
combatants in the present war not soon 
be exhausted? We do not see that they 
will. Russia will be very slow to yield 
to a decisive defeat, and her armies can 
be recruited indefinitely, if she can find 
the money and there are no uprisings 
at home. And Japan will not be soon 
exhausted. The population of Japan is 
about 47,000,000, and that of Formosa 
will bring it up to about 50,000,000. In 
one year in Japan there were over half 
a million marriages—that is, nearly half 
a million boys came to man’s estate ; there 
are, and will be for twenty years, half a 
million new recruits for the army. 
These are enough, as many as Russia, 
with her most difficult means of access, 
can throw into the seat of war. If Japan 
can continue to find the sinews of war, 
there will be no difficulty about the food 
for powder. 
& 

The Royal mothers have 
greatly pleased their people 
in these last few weeks in 
giving a male heir to their husbands’ 
thrones. To have a boy baby born was 
thought in Russia bigger than a battle; 
and an heir to the throne in Italy is 
thought to have saved the dynasty, 
while the name given to him, Prince of 
Piedmont, is a political event that may 
make peace with the Vatican. Yet let 
us look forward for twenty years—are 
either of them fairly sure to find a throne 
saved for him to sit on? Italy is moving 
very fast toward a republic. Switzerland 
and France are both republics, and Spain 


The Royal 
Baby Boys 
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is likely to be one at any revolution. The 
common people in Italy, the workmen, 
the Socialists, are mainly republican in 
sentiment. It would be a rash prophecy 
that the republic will be delayed twenty 
years. In Russia it is no peaceful revo- 
lution, but a cataclysm that threatens 
the throne of the Czar. A year’s mis- 
fortunes in the war with Japan, an un- 
willingness to serve in the army, a bad 
harvest, poor business, taxes and starva- 
tion may come at any time, and then, 
where would be the boy? 

“Ask of the winds that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea.” 
It is no happy fate reserved for the baby 
,heir of a tottering throne. 


& 


The assumption by John 
Alexander Dowie of the 
title of First Apostle of 
the Christian Catholic Church, following 
his claim to be the new Elijah, Forerun- 
ner of our Lord, indicates the self-decep- 
tion that goes with inordinate conceit. 
Now that he has passed from Forerunner 
to First Apostle there seems to be noth- 
ing left, unless it be that he shall conclude 
that he has become the very incarnation 
of the promised return of Christ. It was 
said of a certain distinguished teacher 
of teachers no longer living that he de- 
clined a very honorable post because he 
was waiting for a vacancy in the Trinity. 
What new vacancy Dr. Dowie is waiting 
for is not clear; none seems too high for 
him to aspire to. We greatly regret this 
last obsession, because it indicates that it 
will not long be possible for him to hold 
together his following, and we greatly 
desire that his religio-sociological experi- 
ment may long give us the example of a 
considerable city ruled under laws of the 
strictest morality strictly obeyed. His 
Zion has its good side, and he rules like 
an autocrat with full consent of the gov- 
erned. The failure of his great experi- 
ment is likely to come out of his over- 
topping conceit, which approaches in- 
sanity. 


Forerunner and 
Apostle 


» 


Pius IX was wise in his at- 
tempt to convert the French 
Catholics to the support of 
the Republic, but he failed; now the 
Catholic Church has to reap the con- 


French 
Tyranny 
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sequences of its folly. Because the au- 
thorities of the Church were teaching 
disloyalty the Government has taken the 
most drastic measures. First, a law was 
enacted that no congregation should 
teach without a special authorization. 
Next, it generally refused them author- 
ization, and broke up and expelled many 
of them. M. Combes had applications 
from 12,800 houses, and nearly the whole 
of them have been refused. Now a new 
law absolutely forbids every grade of 
teaching to the congregations, a period 
of ten years being allowed during which 
the few which are still allowed to teach 
may prepare to disband. Meanwhile 
they can take no novitiates. By October 
Ist 751 boys’ schools conducted by the 
Christian Fathers, and 1,054 girls’ 
schools, and 593 orphanage schools will 
be closed, and the children expected or 
required to attend the public schools. 
There -will be left 1,862 schools, which 
will be closed later, probably far within 
the ten years, unless there is a change of 
sentiment in the corps legislatif and the 
Government. It is hard for us to un- 
derstand such tyranny. We let the 
Christian Brothers teach all they will, or 
any other order of monks or nuns. We 
do not feel assured that it is best for a 
country that its youth should all have 
one sort of education. Above all, we 
believe in liberty. What we would say 
and do if there were in this country a 
strong federation of schools teaching 
that our Government is a convenant with 
death and an agreement with Hell is an- 
other matter. Possibly we should be 
seduced into forgetting our boasted wor- 
ship of liberty and should think that the 
preservation of public order is Heaven’s 


first law. 
& 


To our ear devolution is no 
sweeter a word than home 
rule, but it sounds very different to the 
British Conservatives, even tho it moves 
to the same result. So it is that the Irish 
Reform Association, composed mainly of 
Unionists, has declared for a measure 
of administrative local government for 
Ireland. They call it devolution, as it 
would devolve on county authorities a 
part of the legislation that must now be 
attended to in the Imperial Parliament. 
But it is plain that the demand for devo 
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lution will not be confined to Ireland. 
Already Lord Hugh Cecil wants it in 
England. The Welsh people are a close 
unit, and are now holding as close to- 
gether in Parliament, under the lead of 
Mr. Lloyd-George, as do the Irish mem- 
bers. They are ready for local control 
of local affairs. Also in Scotland the late 
ecclesiastical crisis, due to the absurd ac- 
tion of the House of Lords, has stirred 
up the people for some sort of autonomy, 
and the movement is likely to be a strong 
one. Why should not England follow? 
Let us have devolution all around, sup- 
ported by all political parties. A chief 
reason why the late session of Parliament 
has been such a fiasco is because it has 
so much local business to do that it can- 
not find time to attend to Imperial mat- 
ters. If there could be four local Parlia- 
ments the cry for home rule in Ireland 
would lose all its terrors. The Irish 
Parliament would be no more a mark of 
disunion than is the New York Legis- 
lature a rival to our Congress. We be- 
lieve the question is likely soon to be 
one of practical statesmanship, as it will 
give peace to Ireland and allow Irishmen 
the world over to have a loyal feeling to 
the Government of their native land. 
os 


In an interesting com- 
munication by Bishop 
Brent, of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church in the Philippines, 
he reckons the Independent Catholic 
Church in the Philippines, under Arch- 
bishop Agilpay, as having a following 
of about three million people, a million 
less than it was a year ago. He says it 
has shown more cohesion than he ex- 
pected, but he expects, under the attacks 
of the American bishops who have gone 
to the Philippines, a considerable further 
loss, the origin of the movement being 
so largely political. As to the morals of 
the Filipino clergy, Roman or Independ- 
ent, he finds conditions worse than he 
had expected, and he makes the very 
strange suggestion that “ the chief Coun- 
cils of our own Church, the Church of 
England, and the Old Catholic Church,” 
or “ all the Christian bodies in America,” 
should, for the sake of good morals, unite 
in a common voice of petition to the 
ecclesiastical authorities at Rome, asking 
them “to relax the rule of a celibate 


Bishop Brent’s 
Proposed Petition 


clergy locally,” in the Philippines, as also 
in Mexico, Central America, South 
America and the Azores, “ wherever 
similar climatic and racial conditions ob- 
tain,” and “to pronounce the Church’s 
blessing on every priest who has been 
and is faithful to one woman, and to 
excommunicate com amore those who 
have various queridas.” He would have 
this done to “ show that to however great 
dimensions the principle of tolerance may 
grow in matters doctrinal, Christendom 
will not brook any trifling with elemen- 
tary morals, not even for the sake, nor 
under the shelter of, an ecclesiastical 
ordinance of Rome.” Whatever may be 
the evil, and it is certainly great, we have 
little expectation that any such petition 
of protest would be received or be of 
any use. Bishop Brent’s testimony, with 
that of a famous Senate “ Document 
100,” settles the facts, and already within 
the Catholic Church there are calls for a 
relaxation of the rule of celibacy, a rule 
which the Church which made it has the 
tight to abrogate, as, indeed, it now al- 
lows exceptions. 


World Dr. Robert Michels, of Ger- 
many, has just compiled the 
total Socialist vote of the 
world. This differs in some respects 
from the same estimate published in the 
June number of The International So- 
cialist Review. The editor of that paper 
therefore has published a corrected table 
in the light of all the information at hand, 
and altho there still may be errors in it, it 
is declared to be approximately correct. 
The statistics by nations are as follows: 


GERMANY. 


Vote. Reprs. Vote. Reprs. 
8 549,990 
2 } 763,128 
S Tesco 1,427,298 
SS we sewnd “1,876,738 
437,158 9 1898...... 2,113,073 
$11,961 12 1908...... 3,008,000 
FRANCE. 
19 1898 


9 1900 
49 


Socialism 


36,275 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
55,000 
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14,431 
80,000 
AUSTRIA. 
1997. ..00. 750,000 .. 1901 
SWEDEN. 


79,434 
137,852 
215,841 


BELGIUM. 
82 
33 


ARGENTINA, 
e ( ?)5,000 
4 IRELAND. 
8 SR: caus 1,063 
14 BULGARIA, 
16 1900 10,000 
NORWAY. 
24,779 
*In this year only one-half the deputies were 


elected, so this is not a true test of the Socialist 
strength. 


It must be remembered, however, that the 
tight of suffrage, the method of party 
alignment and the character of the Gov- 
ernment all have influence on the number 
of votes cast, and the requirements for 
suffrage in the various countries are so 
diverse that these figures are of little 
value for comparison. The total growth 
of the Socialist vote in the world since 
1867 is as follows: 

30,000 


101,000 1892......... 1,798,391 
| Sere 2,585,898 


3,033,718 
494,364 err rer. 3.056,873 
438,234 
373,850 err 4,515,591 
423,004 Se cekeoned 4,534,591 
666,150 4,874,740 
4,912,740 
5,253,054 
a 1,109,891 re 6,285,374 
90 


There is no excuse at this day for any 
intelligent man not to know what 


Socialism is and proposes to do. In- 
deed, its stupendous growth since the 
publication of Marx’s “ Capital ” is often 
compared with the rise and spread of 
Christianity. Where Socialism to-day 
is not an economic creed, it is a re- 
ligion! To all those who want a fair 
statement of the significance of Social- 
ism we commend John Graham 
Brooks’s recent book, “ Social Unrest.” 


as 


The bill for the admission of Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory as one 
State is giving concern to a number of 
the friends of temperance who have, un- 
der the Federal laws and Indian treaties, 
enjoyed the exclusion of alcoholic liquors 
for seventy years from the Indian Terri- 
tory. The Statehood bill, which passed 
the House, but not the Senate, makes no 
provision for the maintenance of the rule 
under the treaties. It is not at all clear 
that it should, as that will be a matter for 
the State to decide, under the Constitu- 
tion, and the treaties with Indians will 
cease to be operative under the allotment 
law and the breaking up of the tribes. 
But the people will have the matter in 
their own hands. They can at least se- 
cure from the first session of the State 
Legislature the adoption of a law for 
local option, which ought to shut out the 
saloons from the counties that will make 
the present Indian Territory, and from a 
good part of the present Oklahoma. 


st 


The Maine election gives little more 
comfort to the Democrats than did that 
in Vermont. Where they have succeeded 
locally it has been on the license issue, 
and they have defeated the Methodist 
minister who as sheriff closed saloons. 
Indeed, there is serious danger that the 
dissatisfaction in the Democratic ranks 
may make this a very uninteresting na- 
tional campaign. Already it has been 
necessary to call in Senator Gorman to 
take charge of the campaign in the East, 
in an “advisory” capacity. Judge 
Parker has been unable to put any spirit 
into the campaign, and numbers of the 
Democratic papers have complained that 
it is “slow.” The Boston Herald says 
the management of the campaign is be- 
neath contempt, and the New York 
World and The Evening Post are among 
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other papers that do not suppress their 
flings. 

a 

It has been settled by the House of 

Lords that the “dead hand” rules for 
as much as sixty years. The Free 
Church had no right to keep its prop- 
erty acquired under its faith when it 
was organized, and it has to be restored 
to those who hold fast to the old creed. 
In the case of a Church which changes 
its faith after how many years will its 
right to the property it has taken over 
and acquired be legitimated? We ask 
the question in view of the fact that 
there is no doubt that the Protestant 
Church of England changed its creed 
at the Reformation, and has ever since 
held immensely valuable cathedrals and 
churches built under its discarded faith. 
What would the House of Lords say if 
the case were presented to it? 

& 

That “ educated horse,” Hans, must be 

a wonder, if the commission that has been 
examining him has not been deceived. 
He has been trained, so the report tells 
us, to reason. He has some comprehen- 
sion of handwriting, has musical and 
color discrimination and can add and 
subtract figures. They say there is no 
possibility of a trick, and that the meth- 
ods of instruction that have developed 
this unusual ability have been rather 
pedagogical than that of theanimal trainer. 
We do not yet know what might, in gen-. 
erations, be made out of our most intelli- 
gent animals, if the attempt were made 
really to develop their intelligence, in- 
stead of teaching them old tricks. 

& 


Who knows what is the capital of 
Australia? It is not yet in the geogra- 
phies. It is a new town, built for the 
occasion, and named Dalgety, midway 
between Sydney and Melbourne. It is a 
place not even large enough to have had 
a postal delivery. Australia is doing 
what the United States did, make its own 
city. It-is on the Snowy River, that 
flows down from the snows of Mount 
Kosciusko, the highest hills in Australia, 
and is 2,000 feet above sea level, which 
assures cool nights. It is inland, but 
within easy reach of the sea, in the far 
southeast corner of Australia. 
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This is just the time when the schools 
and colleges are opening, and we see in 
every daily paper a report of some one 
being injured or killed by being hazed 
or hurt in some class contest. One day’s 
paper tells us of a freshman of Purdue 
University dangerously ill with pneu- 
monia as a result of being thrown and 
kept in the cold river, and another likely 
to die at Wittenberg College from in- 
juries received in a fierce class rush. We 
have heard of no arrests. The faculties 
are to blame as much as the students for 
such homicides. 


Add to the mixed metaphors that are 
being quoted from the orators of Parlia- 
ment this, which was got off the other day 
in a political address by the eloquent 
Alabaman, John H. Wallace, Jr., who 
told his hearers that under Judge Par- 
ker this Government “ will be redolent 
with the cadences of prosperity.” On 
the other hand, Roosevelt’s “ conceit is 
a colossal specimen of psychological 
architecture in an egostocracy.” Did he 
mean egometocracy ? 


Both the military force which we hold 
in the Philippines and the constabulary 
force of the Civil Government are to be 
reduced. The four regiménts of cavalry 
will be three, and the nine infantry regi- 
ments reduced to seven. Thus we are 
coming down there to the ordinary peace 
footing, and the people are satisfied. The 
complainants are here at home, and yet 
the party which criticises would make no 
change if it could bs in power. 


We cannot but be glad that Peary has 
found the means, in a vessel as well built 
and planned as that of Charles Bénard’s, 
which we described last week, to make 


another attempt to reach the Pole. His 
will be a different route from that taken 
by Bénard, and it is to be fervently 
hoped that one of them will succeed in 
the quest. 

& 

What we do not quite understand is 
why the party which condemns the Presi- 
dent for asking Booker T. Washington 
to stay to lunch should choose as the 
treasurer of its campaign fund a man 
who confesses no shame for sitting at 
dinner with the same man, 
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The Van Norden Trust Com- 
pany’s New Building 


Tue Van Norden Trust Company’s 
new building is located at No. 787 
Fifth Avenue, on the corner of Sixtieth 


Street. - It is 125 feet by 50 feet, and 
contains eight housekeeping suites, 
each occupying an entire floor, in addi- 
tion to the banking rooms. The 
district is distinctly residential, and is 
the abode of wealthy and fashionable 
people. The Metropolitan Club is 
near at hand, and many well-known ho- 
tels are neighboring features on the 
Plaza. Selected marbles have been 
freely used as hallway decorations and 
otherwise throughout the building. 
The officers of the Van Norden Trust 
Company are: Warner M. Van Nor- 
den, President; Thomas P. Fowler, 
Vice-President; Arthur King Wood, 
Secretary and Treasurer; William W. 
Robinson and Ames Higgins, Assist- 
ant Secretaries; James B. Haig, Jr., 
Assistant Treasurer; Edward S. 


Avery, Trust Officer, and William F. 
Havemeyer, Chairman of Executive 
Committee. Its Directors are James Tal- 
cott, John Claflin, Henry F. Shoemaker, 
Ernst Thalmann, Charles W. Morse, 
Henry T. Bronson, William Nelson 
Cromwell, Henry Phipps, Seth M. Milli- ° 
ken, Warner Van Norden, Warner 
M. Van Norden, William F. Have- 
meyer, Richard L. Edwards, Jona- 
than B. Currey, Thomas P. Fowler, 
Mahlon D. Thatcher, Henry H. Cook 
and Arthur A. Fowler. Its capital is 
$1,000,000, its surplus is $1,000,000, un- 
divided profits are $138,537, and the de- 
posits at the time of the latest statement 
were $6,566,158. The company has an 
East Side Branch, of which Rudolf Metz 
is Manager. 
om 

Tue Government’s final report upon 
the condition of wheat indicates a crop 
of about 540,000,000 bushels. 

....Senator Depew predicted, last 
week, that within ten years electric power 
would be substituted for steam on the 
great railways. 


....It is asserted that more than one- 
third of the stock of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company is now owned in New 
York, owing to recent purchases by 
Rockefeller interests. 

....The report of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company for the quarter end- 
ing September 30th, 1904, shows a sur- 
plus (with net revenue partly estimated) 
on that date of $15,466,859, or a gain of 
nearly $600,000 since July 1st. A divi- 
dend of one-quarter per cent. has been 
declared, payable October 15th. 


.... Through the instrumentality of 
August Belmont, four fully equipped 
subway trains of five cars each were 
placed at the disposal of the National 
Park Bank, of this city, on Thursday of 
last week. About 2,300 correspondents 
and friends of the bank were taken on 
a tour of inspection over the new un- 
derground road, between the City Hall 
and Ninety-sixth Street. Among the 
bank’s guests were United States 
Treasurer Roberts, Assistant Secretary 
Armstrong and the presidents of sev- 
eral prominent banks in the West and 
South. 
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Insurance in Bulgaria 


AccorDING to a recent report by the 
French Consul at Burgas it is only dur- 
ing the last twenty years that insurance 
agencies have been established in this 
department. In the beginning only very 
moderate business was done by these 
agencies. Gradually, however, the na- 
tives became convinced of the benefi- 
cence of the insurance principle and of 
the benefits to be derived from insurance 
in practice. The majority of merchants 
now insure their premises and goods 
against fire. Life insurance has not yet 
become quite so popular in the depart- 
ment, the population of which is some- 
what in excess of 300,000. An American 
company does most of the business. 
There is one French company and two 
native ones in the field. There are three 
marine insurance companies at Burgas, 
all of which are German. 


& 
The Fireman and His Ax 


CERTAIN complaints regarding the 
needless destruction of property by fire- 
men have eminated from Chicago. It 
must be confessed that there seems far 
too much ground for such complaints, 
not only in the Windy City, but in New 


York as well. In getting at a fire the 
firemen frequently chop away doors, 
break large and costly plate glass win- 
dows, and do other damage that might 
with some care be largely diminished. 
Cornices, shutters and other parts of 
buildings suffer at times heavy damage 
at the hands of the firemen. As the de- 
stroyed property has to be paid for by 
interested insurance companies it would 
appear to their interest to see to it that 
the loss in this direction is as light as 
may be. It is not probable that Chicago 
firemen are greater offenders than are 
their brothers in other cities, but now 
and then any fireman with ax in hand 
seems to be carried away with the spirit 
of destruction. Proper discipline would 
largely curb, if it could not eliminate, 
such losses. 
Js. 

CHARLES EarLE Jounson, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Insurance at Yale University. 
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The study of insurance at Yale, to which 
reference was made in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of July 7th, will be taken up this fall 
as a regular course in the college curricu- 
lum. It will be open to seniors and 
juniors. Attendance at the lectures and 
other exercises of the course is open to 
the public. 


....The Catholic Knights of America 
are undergoing reorganization. Their 
experience is one more illustration of the 
fact that life insurance is a - scientific 
proposition. Various assessment life in- 
surance societies and organizations have 
set their faces against this fact and have 
attempted over and over again to combat 
it, but, alas, it will not down! The 
pocket surplus upon which the assess- 
ment societies frequently rely generally 
fails just when the moment becomes criti- 
cal, and if there is no receivership there 
must be reorganization. Something like 
ten thousand old men—that is to say, 
men between 60 and 70—who were en- 
rolled as members of the C. K. of A. 
have in the process of the reorganization 
been swept entirely out of the order. 
This has been accomplished by means of 
a decree calling for the future payment 
of $200 a year in the way of premiums 
to secure a $2,000 death benefit, instead 
of the vastly smaller sum hitherto col- 
lected. The history of the reorganiza- 
tion of the C. K. of A. is a sad story, but 
the future has similar stories that wait 
but a little while to be told of other or- 
ganizations held together only by means 
of assessments. 





and__ dividends 





....Coupons 
nounced: 


San Francisco and San Joaquin Vall. R.R., 
Coupon No. 16, payable October rst. 
Atch., Top & S. F. R’way, Gen. Mort. No. 
18, payable October rst. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co, quarterly, 24 
per cent., payable September 3oth. 
Otis Elevator Co., Preferred, $1.50 per share, 
—— October 15th. 
nited Fruit Co., 2 per cent., payable Octo- 
ber 15th. 
Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pacific R’way, 24 per 
cent., payable October 1st 
Nat’l Sugar Ref. Co. of N. J , Preferred, 1'4 
per cent., payable October 3d. 
Am. Locomotive Co., Preferred, 134 per cent, 
_—— October 21st. 
ranklin Trust Co., 3 per cent., payable Sep 
tember 3oth. 


an- 
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6% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
Exchange. One national Bank president has in- 
vested $50,000 of his own money with me and 
$25,000 in trust funds. 


Write me here, or write or call upon me in New 
York City. Address, 


109 Main Street, LISBON, N. D. 


In 5-Lb. Lots QO. a Pound 
SPECIAL OFFER Tee ae 


Good Oolongs, Mixed and Eng, Breakfast 25 and 30c a [b. 


Vesely OBO. Coffee | 


Geod Roasted Coffees, 12, 15, 18 and 20c. alb. 
@” ALL COFFEES FRESHLY ROASTED. 


Full Line of Groceries Sold at Almost Cost, Charges Paid. 


For full particulars address C. W. B., care 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and|33 Vesey St., New York. 








UNITED STATES BRANCH, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
GEORCE E. KENDALL, Mawacen. 








ECZEMA 


sufferers, read what 


Hydrozone 


and GLYCOZONE have done for a 
celebrated journalist in one week. 


Prof. Charles Marchand. 


Dear Sir: One week's treatment with your Hydro- 
zone and Glycozone not only relieved but absolutely 
rooted out a condition of eczema that has worried and 
perplexed me for the past ten years. Yours ver tray, 

Joseph Howard, Jr., 150 Nassau St., 


Free trial bottles of manana and 
Glycozone sent on receipt of 35c. to pay 
express charges. These preparations are 
harmless, yet powerful germicides, used by 
leading physicians. Sold by best druggists. 


Dept. E, 57 Prince Street, New York. 


Send for booklet how to prevent and 
cure disease. 














/ 
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TARTAR IS A TARTAR 


Soft, spongy, sensitive gums result from 
tartar accumulation. It should be removed 
at once by your dentist and thereafter pre- 
vented by the use of 


SOZODONT 
TOOTH POWDER 


and its complement, SOZODONT Liquid. 
The Powder is slightly abrasive, is abso- 
lutely free from grit and acid, and is just 
the thing for those who have an inclination 
for the niceties of every-day life. 


3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE, 





~ 


The Secret 
of Wieadtels SPPea"St 


day lies in a pair 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 
used to have clippers bat oon Theyre becoming 


as common in homes as a comb or & 
boy’s 


hair. Wife trim the back of your when it 
becomes*woolly.”Try hardware ‘or Coates 
“Easy-Running.” If th<- haven’t them send to us. 

Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
Coates Clipper Co., - Worcester, Mass. 








What is DauSs’ Tip-Top? 
ae VE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
Fe te SP 
= » tro 4 mplete~ 


grerees P 


0 
complete aupticeer 
ut deposit on ten 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


[EWIS® @oncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning 
Articles. 


Eddy Refrigerators 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tux Inpz- 


PEXDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
190 Fulton Street, New York. 











HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 








“Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing 
press alone exc ter thoes inventions whic 

abridge distance have done most for civilization.” 
—Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 





A system of 11,462 miles of railway 
in the populous territory east of Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, furnish- 
ing luxurious and rapid transportation 
facilities for more than one-half of the 
entire population of the United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 


Acopy of “ America’s Summer Resort,” will be 
sent free, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passe = Agen, ew 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 














ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental ents received. 25 
SRT Suie uaa in Sale decaings 
wa, N.Y. Btare BPENCER KINNEY, M D., Easton, Ps. 
s “In the Heart ot Orange County”’ 
INTERPINES” aosuen, 1. y. 
A beautiful quiet place to rest and recu . Large mansion, 
all modern impeovertenss; ample dame em shaded; near sta- 
bo , churches. Send for terms and klet. Drs. F. W.& 
o We ‘ARD. 


tre BIG FOUR Pout 


Having acquired trackage hts between Carey and Toledo over 
the tracks of the Hocking "Valley . R., will, on September 4th, 
1904, commence the operation of 


Through Train Service Betweeen 


Cincinnati, Toledo and Detroit 
(Via Michigan Central R. R.) 
838—DAILY TRAINS—_8s8 
EACH WAY. 

Parlor Cars. Sleepers. Dining Cars. 
Your Patronage is solicited. Ask for tickets via 
BiG FOUR. 

WARREN J. LYNCH, General Pass. Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














. ——-s SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 
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SEEKER S 
TRUS 





West and Northwest. Low round- 
trip rates to points in Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 


‘* Not so,”” someone says. 

Ask Coffee users if they are en- 
tirely well. Not half of them are. 

What’s the use to slug oneself 
every morning and go through life 
half sick and unable to make money 
and fame. Common sense says i 
the killing drug and use 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE 


It’s easy to make the change, and 
it’s nice to be well and happy. 


Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and other points west, are in effect 
on the first and third Tuesdays of 





There’s a reason. 
each month. Liberal limits and 


dag sp dean ST. DENIS 


excellent through train service to Hotel 


all points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Broadway and Eleventh Street 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, NEW YORK 


Nebraska and the Dakotas. we san FP! 
For free books, maps and full —- 
information, including a copy Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
of the “Northwestern Home- 
seeker,” apply to any ticket 
agent or address 


Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from 35:50 per Bay up- 
The Convenient. a Location Tasteful Appointment, 


sonable Charges, Courteo ttendance and Cuisi: 
W. BG. KINSKERN, ceptional Excellence a re characteristic of this s hota, and 
ve secured an the highest 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NW287 CHICAGO. ee 


d retain : for it a patronage of 
* WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


 CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This modern Fireproof Hotel accommodating 600 was opened 
July 2nd for its 37th consecutive season after the expenditure of 
$600,000.00 for improvements 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Write for Folder, Leaflet and Rates 

















Chalfonte is always open 
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Incorporated 1853. 


United States Tiust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, ° . + . ° 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


. $2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Prea. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





1876-— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September 6th, 


1904 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 
United States bonds to secure U. deposits. . 
Philippine Islands, certificates of indebtedness, 
Premiums on United States 


premium 

Bonds, securities, etc. 

Other real estate owned. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearin 

Notes of other Nationa 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


29th YEAR. 





8,449,112.92 
1,050,571.00 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 


Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Unearned discount 

Reserve for taxes 


$27, 
Strate or New York, County or New York, 88.: 

I, ALFRED H. CURTIS, Oashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of Sep- 
tember, 1904. JOHN G. a eoeey Public, N. Y¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest: R. L. EDW. 

ROBT. M. THOMPSON, Directors. 
H. CHAPIN, Jr., 





33 YEARS O72 TrstED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
me Hines Oth eg oe otebed Pete cay 4 eel 


~RIGHARD- DRL: DELAFI D_ Pret, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice 

Pres’t, GILBERT G. Ti, RNE Vice-Pres’t, JOHN C. McKEON, 

Seebity Zonm, GnV An's ses ie ober Find 
as 

ERICK O, FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier, W WILLIAM A . MAIN, Ass 

Cashier, MAURICE H. EWER, Ase’t Cashi 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, ane nonin =n 
DIRECTORS: Joseph 
r, Edward C. Ho 


Hart, Charles Scribn: 

Belmont cnge Delafield, Francis KR. 

Astor, 8. Hicko Gooene Ts . d 
Vanderbit, feaace Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Case Ledyard 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF he 
'-¥ -y NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at "the close of 
business September 6th, 1904: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulatio 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Ohecks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels ee cents... 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 


rs 
s 8 


espaesees 
SSsSssses 


Specie 
row tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............--eeee: Precce 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 


: 
3 
2 


B33 Wbeeue: 
BSsSs3a3sseBs 


Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks. 


State or New Yor«. County 0 Yor«, 88.: 

I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above otetement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. A. M. BULL, Cashier. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of Sep- 
tember, 1904. EDWIN F. COREY, Notary Publie. 
Correct—Attest: HENRY P. TALMADGE, 

GEO. L. NICHOLS, 


Directors. 
GEO. M. OOFFIN, 
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ESTABLISHED 1853 


The Oriental Bank 


NEW YORK 
182-184 BROADWAY 


Branch Bowery and Grand St. 


Statement, September 6th, 1904. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts, - - $7,562,816-42 
Banking House, - - - - - 152,428.40 
__2+7 73,931.26 


$10,489,176.08 


Cash and Due from Banks, - 





LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock, - - - - - 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 1,058,337-09 
8,680,838 99 
$10,489,176-08 


$750,000-00 


Deposits, * - - - - - = 











UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
PLAZA BANK 
at the close of business September 8th, 1904: 


loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

Due from approved reserve agents 
Real estate. . 
S 17,920.00 
Specie 109,114.31 
Stutz OF New York, County oF New YORK, 88.: 

National banks. 308,137.00 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for next day’s exchanges... 80.028.83 
Other items carried as cash 20,727.75 
$4,017,841.40 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided 
taxes pa 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
and savings banks 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York 
Reserved for taxes 


hess at No, 753 Fifth Avenue, in the — 
said County, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that 
the foregoing Report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, and they further say that the usual 
business of said bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the Banking law ay od 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
compliance with an official notice received from the Super- 
Intendent of Banks, designating the 8th day of September, 
1904, as the day on which such report shall be made. 
McoMASTER MILLS, President. 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 


12th day of September, 1904, before me. . a 
‘ Notary Public, New York County. 
(Seal of Notary.] 





In Life’s 
Battle 


Where men get hurt—wound- 
ed, cut, lacerated, bruised— 
nothing heals like POND’S 
EXTRACT —jrst aid to 
the injured. Quickly stops 
internal or external bleeding. 


Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrapper 


Accept no Substitute 





Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
LASTONBURY, CONN. 


PEOPLE’S BANK, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


September 8, 1904. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and investments. 

Due from banks and bankers 
Clearing House exchanges 
Cash and reserve 





Capital 
Surplus and undivided profits 
Deposits 


OFFICERS. 
GEORGE W. SPENCE, President. 
HENRY ROTH, Vice-President. 
FRANCIS I. KETCHAM, Cashier, 





WALLABOUT BANK, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
September 8, 1904. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and investments 
Clearing House exchanges 
Cash and reserve. 


Capital 
Surplus and undivided profits 
Deposits 


OFFICERS. 
CHARLES M. ENGLIS, President. 
CASIMIR TAG, Vice-President. 
JOHN F. WILLIAMS, Oashier. 
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Q UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
WEST SIDE BANK 
at the close of business on the 8th day of September, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 


from trust companies, banks, bankers 

Be Gcccteancdadhedcatceanss sccdecceoce 

eae eccce 
Stocks and bonds 207.50 

eS, 875.92 


345,706.00 


166,313.75 
16,174.99 


$5,270,404.81 


$200,000.00 
250,000.00 


Specie 

United States legal tenders and counetng 
notes of National banks 

Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges. 
Other items carried as cash 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 


Due depositors. 

Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
and savings banks 

Amount due not included = any of the 
above heads, viz.: Taxes 


278,905.26 
4,348,791.56 
189,033.80 
3,674.19 


$5,270, 404.81 
Sratz of New York, Country or New Yorx, 

CHRISTIAN F. TETIEN, President, a WALTER 
WESTERVELT, Cashier, of West Side Bank, a _ bank 
located and doing business at Nos. 485 and 487 Eighth 
Avenue, in the City of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is true and 
correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, and they further say that the usual business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location required by 
the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not else- 
where; and that the Snore report is made in compliance 
with an Official notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks, designating the 8th day of September, 1904, as the 
day on which such report shall be made. 

CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, President. 
WALTER WESTERVELT, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and e~ to by both deponents the 
13th day of September, 1904, before me. 

NATHANIEL MILLS. -— 

[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, Kings Coun 
Certificate filed in New York Go. 





DIVIDENDS. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 
ee NO. 537. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., September 7, 1904. 
The Board of Trustees has™ this a day’ declared a auarterly divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. upon the capital stock of this Company, pay- 
able Sept. 30th, 194, to stockholders of record at closing of the 
transfer books. fae i<~ x will be closed from 8 P. M. Sept. 
2th, 1904, until 9 A. M. Oct. Ist, ; 


CROWELL HADDEN, Jr., Secretary. 








THE Aves, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 

Coupons No. 18, due October 1, 1904, from The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT. BONDS, will be paid on and 
after that date, upon presentation at the office of the Com- 
pany, No. 5 Nassau re New York City. 

GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, aulivalite 15, 1904. 





THE CHICAGO; ROCK ISLAND 
AND PAGIFIG yw COMPANY. 
New York, reg 18, 1904. 
A dividend of TWO AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
(28%) on the capital stock of this company is this day de- 
clared, payable October 1, 1904, to stockholders of record 
September 904, on which ge BO - the transfer books will 
close and open again ha a * 
BOGGS. 4 Assistant Secretary. 





— 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH | COMPANY, 
Se 14th, 1904, 
m.. VIDEND NO. 1 


. u 
gf at the office o agurer 
on and after the proth day of October next, to shareholden 
of record at the close of the transfer books on the 20th day 
of September inst. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meet of Stockholders to 
be held on Wednesday, the 12th day of October next, anj 
of the dividend above referred to, the transfer books will be 
closed at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of September 20th inst, 
and reopened on the morning of October 14th next. 

M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer, 


AMERIGAN LOGOMOTIVE GOMPANY. 


ae mut Street, New York, September 15, 1904. 
The f Directors this day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend = PONE “AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT = = 
Preferred Capital Stock, payable October 21, 1904. 
voherved stockholders of record at close of Castell ee on 
ept. 21, 1904. Ohecks will be mailed. 
or the purpose of this dividend and of the annual elec 
tion to be held on October 11, 1904, the transfer books of 
the preferred and common stock will close at 3 P.M. on 
September 21, 1904, and reopen October 21, 1904. 


LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 


New York September 13, 1904. 

At a meet of the Board of Directors held this day 1 
regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. was declared payable on and after September 30, 
ag to the stockholders of soees on Saturday, September 
17th, 1904, at one o’clock p. 

The transfer books will deco on Saturday, September 
17th, 1904, at one o’clock p.m., -— reopen on Saturday, 
October 1, 1904, at ten o’clock a 

FRED’EK J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING GOMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY. 
New York, September 14, 1904. 
The Board of ig ay of The National Sugar "Refining 
Company of ry *. ersey have this day declared a dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-HALF (14%) PER OENT. on the Pre 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable October 3d, 1904. 
The transfer books will close on September 21st, and re 
open on October 4th, 1904. 
F. D. MOLLENHAUDER, Treasurer. 
OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
17 Battery Place, New York City, Sept. 13, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company has 
this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon the preferred stock of the company, payable at this 
office on dct. 1 15th, 1904, to the preferred stockholders of 
record at the close of business Sept. 30th, 1904. 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND NO. 21. 

A dividend of Two Per Cent. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable October 15, 1904, at 
the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., 
to stockholders of record at the close of business September 
80, 1904. CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
THE 1904 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


JOHN A. HALL, Presiden 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
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THE SAN FRANGISGO AND SAN _ JOAQUIN 
VALLEY RAILWAY GOMPANY. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, = $33,590,909.39 
Liabilities, = <= = # 80,043,508.01 
Surgtne, »= = = = = = @,647,401.88 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Orricg, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager ef Agents for Southern New York. 


Coupons No. 16, due October 1. 1904, from THE SAN 
RANOISCO & SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY RAILWAY COM- 
PANY First Mortgage Five Per Oent. Bonds, will be paid 
on and after that date, upon presentation at the office of 
its financial agency, The Atchison, ‘_ & Ly Fe Rafl- 
way Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, rk Oity, or at 
the office of its financial agency, the “Union Trust Com- 
pany, San Prencipee, | ———_ 
H. ARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, aul $6. 904. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


$35,784,010.50 
32,569, 406.71 


$3,214,603.79 
fi of t 
All forms iatp ont etowmens ee. 
Every po Pthe cash surrender and paid 
ap insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


tts 
Pamphlets, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January 1st, 1904. 
ASSETS - a eel 
LIABILITIES, 21,064,170.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) -  $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


ARE YOU? 


Are you insured, as to your life? Perhaps you 
think you are the phenomenal person who is not 
interested, but are you quite sure? Investigation, 
if honest and thoughtful, would either prove your 


opinion wrong or confirm it. Why should you not 
settle the doubt, one or the other way? hy not 
write to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CompANY OF New York for information, and 
consider the subject as a matter of business? 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, ° 
Liabilitie, - = -« 








$23,249,248.36 




















Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, .cccccceee eee --- 86.463, 838.59 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. (3, B,STILLMAN, 
es, Pie Secretary 





United States Lif [nswraneé GO. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. © President 


FINANOE —— sn 
JAMES R. PLUM, - Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, pres't Title Guarantee and Trast Co 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, -  Pres’t Chem. Nat, Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 84 Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over cm a 
Insurance in force over ° 


$8,600,000 
- $45,000,000 





Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance ompany especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; éemporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


| Te Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. Brewer, Jt, 
President 











Graham H. Brewer, 
Vice-President 











. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Do you know what com- 
panies. you are insured in ? 

In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills 


**Insure in an American Company.’’ 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 18432, 


IN8SURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dluidends, certificates are Issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 





FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


A Mutual Old-Line Life 
Assurance Corporation 


Assurance in Force, - $120,000 000 
Pald Policyholders in 23 years, $8,000,000 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE 


‘INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mutual Reserve Building 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, - - NEW YOR 





